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“THE INDEPENDENT. | 


PRICE 24 BEEKMAN-STREET, BETWEEN WILLIAM 
AND NASSAU, 


PERMS—s2 per annum to those who order the 
saper sent by mail,and $2.50 to those who receive the 
aper by carriers or post-riders at their door free of 
charge. 

(lergymen who send five names with $10 will be 
satitled to a sixth copy gratis. i 

Payment in all cases will be required in advance. 

Cc Apvenrisemnnts— Seventy-five cents a ” \ 
lines for the first insertion, and fifty cents for each 
sequent insertion. 


THE EDITORS 10 THE PUBLIC, 


The undersigned are alone responsible for the char- 
scter and sentiments of Zhe Independent. They have 
sompetent assistance in the departments of news and 
orrespondence, and the Journal is established on an 


slequate pecuniary basis. 
Lronarp Bacox. 


Jos. P. THompson. 
Te S. Srorrs, Jun. 

Rey. Josnua Leavitt i8 Assistant Editor. 

Rev. Henry Warp Bescurr is a stated contribu- 
tor-to The Independent, over the signature +. 

During the absence of Dr. Bacon on his foreign 
tour, his two associates will be exclusively responsible 
for the course and character of Zhe Independent. Dr. 
Bacon will contribute to the paper from abroad, over 
bis own signature, and arrangements have been made 
which will supply his temporary lack of service. 


WESTERN COLLEGE SOCIETY. 


The seventh Annual Meeting of the Society 
for the Promotion of Collegiate and Theological 
Education at the West was held on the 30th and 
Zist ult, at Norwalk, Conn. Hon. J. C. Horn- 
blower, the President of the Society, in the 
ebair. 

The Annual Discourse before the Society was 
Jelivered on Wednesday evening, by Rev. T. H. 
Skinner, D.D., of New York, who was assisted 
in the services by Rev. Dr. Davis, of Westfield, 
Mass., and Rev. Dr. Judd, of Montgomery, N. Y. 

‘Text: “ We speak wisdom among them which are 
perfect.” 1 Cor. 2: 10. 

The apostle had used a different style of preach- 
ing among the Corinthians, knowing nothing but 
Christ and him crucified; but he had done this, 
yot for the want of qualifications in himself, but 
from the defect of capacity in them, which de- 
manded that he should speak to them as unto 
babes in Christ. When he had hearers who 
would profit by it, his preaching could take a 
higher pitch, and embrace a wider scope of in- 
struction. He does not mean by this wisdom a 
liferent doctrine, such as the ancient philoso- 
phers disclosed to the initiated. Christian teach- 
ers have but one doctrine for all; but they vary 
their manner to suit it to the condition of their 
hearers, both as to forms of expression and com- 
prehensiveness of thought, modes of discussion, 
and aspects of doctrine. There are views of 
doctrine,too comprehensive and profound, and a 
style of composition too elaborate and elevated, 
to be intelligible to the common people. So 
likewise there are measures and enterprises of 
Christian liberality too excellent, and too recon- 
dite in their ground, too multiform and far-reach- 








ciated. This Society has not found it easy to 
impart its own convictions of its object to the 
generality even of good men who are liberal to 
other enterprises. Yet it is desirable to have all 
‘ wisdom” more widely known and appreciated in 
thechurch, This discourse will aim to expound 
and exhibit the design of the Society; in the 
persuasion that we need only this to make our 
claims fully felt and responded to. 

The Society is, first of all, strictly evangelical 
in its design. The work of education is next to 
that of preaching the Gospel. Says Luther: “1 
would next choose that of schoolmaster or teacher 
of boys; for I know that next to preaching this 
is the greatest, best, and most useful vocation.” 
Our object is to meet the exigencies of a wise 
evangelism, by taking up the business of educa- 
tion, under Christian influences, on a sufficiently 
extended scale. We ass@me that the West is to 
be educated ; that it will not educate itself aright 
to our purpose, without our aid; and that it was 
our duty to do what we could to give a right 
direction to the rising mind of the West. We 
were not apprehensive that this young heir of 
empire, which a century hence may have the 
world in a sense under its hand, might be a great 
savage or barbarian power, and perchance repeat 
on the civilized nations the Vandalism by which 
the Roman empire was overthrown. Rather did 
we fear that the vast region called the West, 
where two centuries hence will be more people 
dwelling than the earth now contains, might, 
when filled with powerful States and the monu- 
ments of a civilization the highest perhaps the 
world has known, become but as a vas embodi- 
ment of a learned or philosophical and miserable 
infidelity. This, from many causes manifest and 
in vigorous operation, appeared to be the peril 
more to be guarded against than Romanism, Bar- 
barism, or any other. And if, in sober thought, 
there be no probability that this will become a 
reality, it is only because an appropriate agency 

or preventing it will be used with the requisite 
wisdom, diligence, and perseverance. 

It was not of ourselves that we were directed 

the higher institutions of learning as the in- 
-truments of our influence. But under the direc- 
on of circumstances, which we could not but 
interpret as significative of the Divine pleasure, 
our responsibilities are far greater than we at 
first thought of assuming. And our steward- 
ship, as executed through the college, acquires a 
higher interest in connection with the other class 
of institutions through which we operate. 

Theological education has a close relationship 
to collegiate. Well conducted and prosperous 
colleges have almost no existence apart from the 
agency of an educated ministry. If any colleges, 
anywhere or at any period, have served well 
their appropriate purpose, by furnishing the na- 
tion with men well qualified for the conduct of 
affairs, and for places of authority and influence, 
it has been because they were under the direc- 
tion of trustees or teachers who enjoyed, or at 
least appreciated, the advantages of theological 
education. 

We claim the fellowship of all other laborers 
at the business of evangelical education in the 
West. Whatever we do is so much done toward 
the accomplishment of a common work, and fa- 
cilitates and advances all other educational ope- 
rations. Our agency, or some other of the same 
sort, is indispensable; we claim brotherhood in 
our work with every American association for 
the spread of the Gospel ; We are necessary aux- 
iliaries to them all. There is not one of them 
that can say to us, ‘We have no need of you.’ 
Our work has no unpropitious bearing. Let 
American patriots consider what we are doing, 
and tell us, if they can, how we may employ our- 
selves more availably for our country’s good * 

Even if they must wish that our religious de- 

nominationalism were different, this will not in- 

duce them to withhold from us their favoring 
sympathy. Neither will they think that we 
should be resisted on account of our Puritan af- 
finities, or the fruits of Puritanism which may 
spring from our work. They cannot but know 
that there is no possibility, especially in this 


Society presiding. The meeting was opened 
with prayer, by Rev. Mr. Clark, of Ridgefield, 
Conn. ; an abstract of the Annual Report was 
read by the Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
Theron Baldwin. The Report commenced with 
a touching allusion to the death of Rev. William 
B. Lewis, for six years a member of the Board. 
Most encouraging progress had been made by 
the Society during the year. The institutions 
aided were Marietta, Wabash, Lllinois, Knox, 
Beloit and Wittenberg colleges, and Lane Theo- 


was to take annual collections in churches, and to 
make appeals in behalf of the cause from the 
pulpit: the work of the Society was prosecuted 
as a religious enterprise, and in the view of the 
Directors formed an eminently appropriate theme 
for the pulpit,on the ground, 1.Thatthe institutions 
aided were founded by Home Missionaries, and 
that in the full belief that they constituted an in- 
dispensable part of the system of means through 
which alone the West could be evangelized— 
just as Mission schools and seminaries were es- 
sential to the permanent establishment of Chris- 
tianity in heathen countries. 


with an educated and evangelical ministry, as 
the great central instrument of evangelization. 


tors, so far as known, were all religious men, 


rallel in the history of the world, that all the 
most prosperous seminuries of this vast Repub- 
lic had a strictly religious origin, and it was matter 
of devout thanksgiving that the public educa- 
tion of this country had from the beginning 
‘been in the hands of pious evangelical governors 
and teachers. The powerful revivals of religion 


tuted the most interesting feature of such institu- 
tions. 
counsellors and rulers of the nation, to a vast ex- 
tent, received a moral and religious training. 
5. In order to supply the West with a ministry, 
a double work must be done—institutions estab- 


young_men. 


existence of our Education Societies. 
the last twenty-five years a new world had been 
opened at the West that must be supplied with 
institutions. 


ogical Seminary. The policy of the Society 


2. They were 
founded mainly with a viaw to provide the West 


They had already sent into the Home or Foreign 
field more than 400 Jaborers. 3. Their instruc- 


and two-thirds of them ministers of the Gospel. 
It had been said to be a fact which had no pa- 


which followed the labors of these men consti- 


4. Under such instructors, the judges and 


lished and special provision made for indigent 
The former, however, was the first 
and the great work, Colleges had existed 
two hundred years in this country before the 
Within 


Some had supposed that the Society should 
confine its agencies to applications to indivi- 
duals; but the general operations of the Society 
constituted the great process of cultivation which 
not only called forth the widow’s mite, but the 
splendid benefaction. Four such, of $10,000 each 
had been made to the institutions now under the 
patronage of the Society, two of them during 
the present year. 
By the Treasurer's Report it appears that the 
receipts of the year had been $1,762 41. In 
addition to this the Rev. M. P. Squire of Geneva, 
N. Y.,had given $10,000 to found a Professorship 
in Beloit College, and Mrs, S. W. Hale of New- 
buryport, Mass. had given lands to the same 
Institution valued by its Treasurer at least at 
$10,000. There had also been subscribed $7,000 
for the benefit of Marietta College in part of 
$18,000 which the Society has attempted to se- 
cure in order to place the Institation in a condi- 
tion to need no further aid. This in reality 
makes a total of $44,623 31 which the field’of 
the Society has prodaced during the year. The 
general receipts of the Society, however, from 
certain sections of its field go in part for the 
benefit of the Central Education Society and the 
Western Education, as one agency is employed 
for both societies in these sections. 
Through the stimulus at the East the different 
Institutions have realized subscriptions on their 
own fields to the amount of more than $60,000 ; 
so that the grand total for the East and West 
during the year would exceed $100,000. A 
moderate allowance only need be made for fail- 
ures. 
The importance of the work already achieved 
by the Society was argued from the character of 
the field which it occupied and the peculiar exi- 
gency of our times in reference to the Christian 
ministry, and the Institutions earnestly com- 
mended to the prayers of God’s people. 
If we followed the leadings of Providence the 
permanency of the Society would depend upon 
two things :—First, Whether there would be a 
succession of Institutions needing aid, and second, 
Whether the Society continued to afford the best 
method of meeting their wants. There was no 
need of a general Society when one Institution 
only is founded in the space of two generations 
or a quarter of a century. There was an inter- 
val of sixty-two years between the founding of 
Harvard and Yale and of sixty-nine between 
that of Yale and Dartmouth—but only a little 
short of one hundred of what are called colleges 
had been founded during the present centary. 
The reading of the Report was followed by 
speeches from Rev. Albert Barnes of Philadel- 
phia, President Smith, of Marietta College, and 
Professor F. W. Conrad, of Wittenberg College, 
Ohio. 
Mr. Barnes commenced by alluding to the 
curious idea, of a man preaching in New Eng- 
land in favor of the usefulness of Colleges. Itis 
taken for granted, in this country, that the ad- 
vantages of a higher education must be made 
accessible to all, and sufficient to furnish men to 
guide the affairs of Church and State, and that 
there will always be an establishment possessed 
of the requisite talents for this purpose. This 
is true of the West as of the East. The same 
principles are laid at the bottom of all these Col- 
leges. What is studied at Cambridge and Yale, 
is studied at Marietta, at Jacksonville, at Gales- 
burg, at Beloit, at Davenport, and in Wittenberg 
College, Ohio. Nothing would be more hope- 
less, or vain, or arrogant, than to suppose that 
our Eastern institutions are to furnish the educa 
ted mind for the West. Mr. B. argued the duty 
of thewEast to help. In the East we receiv- 
much aid in the cause of education from those 
who have not received its advantages. Multi- 
tudes of farmers, mechanics, and merchants, are 
willing to aid in the endowment of Colleges and 
Seminaries. But a new country is more under 
the influence of prejudices against such institu- 
tions, under the idea that they are but nurseries 
of idleness. The people are also too much en- 
grossed by the labor and cost of building houses, 
and roads, and bridges, and paying for their 
lands. We know the worth of Colleges, we feel 
that our country is one in all its interests, origin, 
religion, laws, destiny, and that what is neces- 
sary for the prosperity of one part is necessary 
for every other part. In the circumstances of 
the West, temporary aid is needed that these 
essential institutions may be sustained. 
President Smith bore feeling testimony to the 
value of this Society. It has infused hope and 
inspired courage at the West, and stimulated to 
the most strenuous efforts. He gave a sketch of 
some of the difficulties in founding and sustain- 
ing Western institutions. He had been permit- 
ted to converse with the first white female, (a 
noble daughter of New England, now in heaven,) 
who landed at the Plymouth of the West, [Mari- 
etta,] and to worship every Sabbath when at 








country, of separating Christian influence in 
such an enterprise from every form of sectarian- 


ism ; and that the form in which it cleaves to us’ 


is not of all others the least favorable to national 
advancement, 


home in the sanctuary which the piety and pov- 
erty of that little band had raised and dedicated 
to the God of the Pilgrims. What a change has 
sixty years produced! To have produced in 
that time the miracles of art and industry 





The aoniversary exercises of the Society oc- 


now found in the North-west, the chief direc- 


been towards 
the outward and the physical. He spoke of the 
poverty which hinders religious and literary in- 
stitutions. He felt constrained to declare his 
solemn conviction that the whole field of Christ- 
ian Missions presents no nobler specimens of 
seli-sacrifice than are to be found among our 
Home Missionaries in the West. These are the 
men who count our Western Colleges the “right 
arm of their strength.” Another difficulty is the 
want of subordinate educational institutions sym- 
pathizing with Colleges. So many which might 
be useful as academies have been by a mistaken 
policy placed in the false position of rivals by 
being called Colleges. Mr. 8. urged the impor- 
tance of allowing time, and not looking so im- 
patiently for great and tangible results. The 
trees which this Society has planted, will flour- 
ish for ages, and bear rich fruit for many gene- 
rations yet unborn. 

Prof. Conrad referred to the causes which pre- 
vented educational efforts among the Protestant 
Germans for twenty-five years after they settled 
in this country. Their pecuniary condition was 
unfavorable ; rationalism, like a Nubian blast, 
had withered the piety of Germany ; while for- 
malism and dead orthodoxy had stinted the 
growth of what was left; the German schools in 
this country had no connection or sympathy with 
existing higher institutions; national pride in 
their own language, literature and church, fur- 
ther isolated them; thus the supply of pastors 
became inadequate, and the religion of the peo- 
ple went down almost to zero. Now the Amer- 
ican practical element is uniting with the German 
theoretic, and the American spiritual atmosphere 
is dispelling the German formal. Hon. Mr. 
Marsh, in his speech on the Smithsonian Inatitu- 
tion, said that one b&f of the American popula- 
tion is of recent German origin. Philanthropy, 
patriotism, Christian economy, gratitude, all de- 
mand your aid to give us evangelical institutions 
of learning. Your scholars are translating the 
works of the Germans, your presses are issuing 
their books, your reviews are enriching them- 
selves with the results of German study, your 
students visit German institutions to finish their 
education, and your sons and daughters are 
studying their language to enjoy their literature. 
Shall the Germans and their descendants, 
sprung from the first nation on earth in intelli- 
gence, be satisfied with being the last in this 
asylum of thenations? While others are ascend- 
ing the hights of knowledge, and dedicating their 
children to civilization and Christianity, shall we 
dig ignobly in the vale, and dedicate ours to the 
Golden Moloch of idolatry ? While others are stri- 
ving fora place and a name in the intellectual and 
moral world, shall we disgrace our world-acknow- 
edged one, and make it a hissing and a byword * 
Our origin, our history, our institutions, our lite- 
rature, the shade of Luther, and the very blood 
in our veins, cry out against it. 

But our duty is apparent, and our determina- 
tion is fixed. God has laid this work on our 
consciences, and woe is ours if we fail to perform 
it. By no difficulties will we’ be deterred, and 
by no discouragements will we be disheartened. 
Before no enemies will we quail, and from no 
self-denials will we Shrink. If left to pine on 
in our weakness on our own western field; if ex- 
cluded by pressing wants from our own eas#érn 
one; and if even our New England good Sama- 
titans could no more help us, we would still go 
on. As long as a fragment of Luther's mantle 
hangs on us; as long as we have life enough to 
breathe one of his prayers; as long as we have 
one mustard-seed of his faith; as long as we 
can cling to his great doctrine of a standing and 
falling churth; as long as we have one spark’ 
of his spirit when he witnessed this good confes- 
sion before the diet of Worms, “Hir stehe ich: 
ich Kann nicht anders; Gott Sirlfe mir ;” so 
long, hy God’s help, we will thank him for the 
past, trust him for the future, and still go for- 
ward. 


Appropriations for the coming year were made 
to Marietta, Wittenberg, Wabash, Illinois, Knox 
and Beloit colleges ; at the close of the previous 
year, Western Reserve College reached such a 
position as to be able to dispense with farther 
aid of the Society. Lane Theological Seminary 
has now come into a similar position. An ap- 
plication was received from the German Evan- 
gelical Conference of Missouri, on behalf of an 
institution, collegiate and theological, which they 
have attempted to establish some sixty miles 
west of St. Louis, which was referred to a spe- 
cial committee, consisting of Prof. Goodrich, of 
Yale College, and Dr. Edwin Hall, of Norwalk, 
who are to associate with themselves other gen- 
tlemen in the State of Missouri, that the most 
thorough investigation may be instituted. An 
application was also received from Maryville 
College, in East Tennessee, which was referred 
to a committee. 
The Board of Directors adjourned to meet on 
the last Wednesday of October, 1851, at the 
Park (Presbyterian) church, Newark, N. J. The 
Rev. Absalom Peters, D.D., was appointed to de- 
liver the next Annual Discourse, and Rev. Edwin 
Hall, D.D, of Norwalk, Conn., his alternate. 
The meeting of the Board of Directors was 
one of unusual interest; and the aspects of 
the Society, as developed by the whole anniver- 
sary, of a character calculated in a very high 
degree to encourage its patrons and friends. 





Domestic Correspondence. 
FROM OUR 10wA CORRESPONDENT, 


Dvusveue, Iowa, Oct. 21, 1850. 

To the Editors of the Inde; 3 

GenTLemeN :—As yet’ your “ editors’ table” 
has never, I believe, been furnished with a book 
from Iowa. One, however, has just been issued, 
which, though small, is deserving of a notice 
in your paper. It is entitled, “ Manual of Church 
Polity. Prepared by a Committee of the General 
Associ:tion of lowa.” It is the work of Rev. D. 
Lane, pastor of the church in Keosaqua, chair- 
man of the committee. The design of it, as set 
forth in the volume, if, “first, to furnish the 
Congregational churches of Iowa with a brief 
statement and exposition of the leading prin- 
ciples of their ecclesiastical polity; and, sec- 
ondly, to answer the inquiry, ‘What is Con- 
gregationalism ® made by those unconnected 
with our churches, and but partially acquainted 
with us as a religious body. It assumes that 
the New Testament contains all the essential 
principles for constituting and governing Chris- 
tian churches, (Cambridge Platform, chap. 1, 
sec.*8); and it confines the argument and 
illustration to that source of authority. It is 
divided into nine chapters, embracing the fol- 
lowing topics: Meaning of the term church in 
the New Testament; qualifications for member- 
ship; power of the church ; admission of mem- 
bers; dismission from a church; excommunica- 
tion; officers; mutual relations and duties of 
members; communion of churches. We have 
long felt the want of such a work in the West, 
brief, clear, and explicit, which should exhibit 
at a glance the peculiarities of our system, and 
the New Testament teachings in relation tg 
the constitution and government of Christian 
churches. This work is eminently clear and 
conclusive in its argument, and satisfactory in its 
exposition. {ts tone is manly, dignified, and 
Christian, and its execution scholarly. No 
page is stained with personality. No reference 
is made, or discourtesy offered, to other denom» 
nations. It is not local in its adaptation, but is 
an admirable “Congregational tract:” pp. 79, 





Your readers will be interested in an extract 
from a letter just received by a ministerial neigh- 
bor of mine, from an old seminary friend, who is 
laboring alone in the extreme western section of 
our State. He seems to possess an apostolic 
spirit, and to be like the soldier in our revo- 
lution, who, hotly engaged in one of the battles, 
being asked to what company he belonged, re 
plied, “To no company ; Iam fighting on my 
own hook.” This case is a fine example illustrat- 
ing the adaptation of Congregationalism to new 
settlements and missionary fields, in our own 
and foreign lands. It enables any minister of 
the Gospel to gather the disciples of Christ in 
any neighborhood into a Church, and break to 








Our road now led us for some distance along 
the Marsh stream, here quite broad, deep, and 
sluggish ; again by its rapid descent affording 
sites for mills, which you are sure to find in 
Maine wherever there is water enough, though 
but for a month or two of the year, to drive 
them. How shall I describe to you a part of 
our ride through Monroe? A master in land- 
scape painting would go far to find anything 
more worthy of his pencil. A stream whose 
forces had been gathered up some distance be- 
yond to do the work of man, and which, after 
passing between close high banks, whose dense 
growth of trees bad favored its escape, first issued 
to our sight where a receding bank gave room 





them the bread of life, without waiting for the 
coéperation of others, hundreds of miles distant, | 
or perhaps in another land. Such, evidently, | 
was the mode of operation in the primitive ages 

of Christianity. There was no vast machinery 

of measures, and system of ecclesiastical bodies, 

in apostolic days. But to the extract: 


“Myself and family are now inhabitants of | 
Iowa, but we are so far off in one corner, and 

there is so little direct communication with the | 
eastern part, the capital, &c., that we hardly 

know anything of the doings of the legislature, | 
or anything else.pertaining to the civil o7 reli. , 
gious interests of the State. { would like inform- 
ation respecting religious matters, and especiaily 
respecting Congregationalism ; but on these points 
[ learn something through The Independent, which 
I value very highly. We have a little Congrega- 
tional church here, organized a year ago, with 
13 members, and now numbering 19. This body, 
with a small amount of aid from the community, 
has raised a subscription of more than two hun- | 
dred dollars for the support of the Gospel in this 
region, with the understanding that I shall itin- 
erate some. Our population is not numerous, 
nor are our congregations large. We have a 
Sabbath School and prayer-meetings, which are 
better attended than those were at C , in 
Ohio. My family occupies a house, built of 
hewed logs, eighteen feet square, shingled, and 
with comiortable “fixings,” compared with many 
of our neighbors. We are on the prairie, a mile 
from timber, and I doubt whether Abraham, 
when commanded to look northward, and south- 
ward, and eastward, and westward, had a more 
extensive view, or looked upon a more fertile 
country. The grass on the prai:ie around, as 
far as we can see, is from one and a half to 
seven or eight feet high, interspersed with nu- 
merous and beautiful flowers, ever blooming and | 
passing away. 

“T am interested to hear respecting the aflairs | 
of the Congregational chusches. We hoped to 

unite all Christians in this community in one 

church, but is here, and the machinery of 

——ism is too rigid to admit of the rounding oi! 

a cog, or the beveling of a wheel, to adapt il to 

connection with any other. Not so with Inde- 

pendency. It may modify its internal matteis to 

suit any emergency, and to develope the utmost 

freedom of thought and individuality of action. 

For such reasons I prefer it to any other ecclesi- | 
astical polity. But, after all, church government 

is not everyfhing, nor the chief thing. Personal 

piety, and devotion to the interests of Christ's 

kingdom, are more important far. Our mails 

are so irregular, and slow, and seldom, that we 

seem to have lost all connection with the world, 

with which we formerly moved. We have been 

here six weeks, and have not received a single 

letter from any friend. But we have plenty to | 
do, and when in health enjoy ourselves. Hoping | 
to hear from you soon, since we both live in one | 
State, Lam, &c.” 

I am glad he is cheered in his frontier home 
by the visits of The Independent. 

You may have seen some notice of the mag- 
nificent grant of lands made by Congress, at its 
recent session, to aid in the construction of a 
railroad from Mobile, through Alabama and 
Mississippi to the mouth of the Ohio, and thence 
through Central Ilinois to Chicago, with a 
north-western branch from Peru, IIl,, to the 
Mississippi. ! have an offitiat copy of Ca “ett 
before me. Chicago is made the north-eastrn, 
and this place the north-western terminus. The 
words of the Act are, “with a branch of the 
same to Chicago on Lake Michigan, and another 
via the town of Galena, in the said State to Du- 
buque, in the State of Iowa.” It appropriates | 
“every alternate section of land, for six sections 
in’ width on each side of said road and its 
branches,” that is, a strip of land six miles in 
width, with the right of way over a width of 
two hundred feet, and the privilege of taking 
the necessary materials of earth, stone, timber, 
&c., for the construction thereof. This secures 
the erection of a bridge across the Mississippi at 
this place, which an engineer has recently re- 
ported to be feasible, at an expense of $600,000. 
When this road is done, the waters of the Gulf 
of Mexico will be connected by an iron track 
with those of Lake Michigan and the Upper 
Mississippi, and it will form another iron chain 
to bind together the northern and southern ex- 
tremes of our Union. 

Great numbers of settlers are passing through 
this place, and crossing the river above, des- 
tined for the ‘New Purchase” in the northern 
part of our State. Gentlemen from that region 
say that the immigration is very great this sea- 
son. As many as fifty wagons have been count- 
ed at one time, from a single point of observa- 
tion on the Military road leading from the Mis- 
sissippi, opposite Prairie du Chien, to Fort 
Atkinson. Itis a beautiful section, and offers 
fine locations for northern emigrants, and will 
soon teem with an industrious population, im- 
proved farms and villages, and make a new de- 
mand for missionaries. We need many now in 
the older parts of the State, and “ want” in that 
direction will soon be upon us “like an armed 
man.” 











Respectfully yours, J.C. 





FROM OUR DOWN-EAST CORRESPONDENT. 


Banoor, Oct. 26, 1850. 
THE JOURNEY. 

The Waldo Conference held its semi-annual 
meeting Jast week in Thorndike. Our route lay 
on the west bank of the Penobscot for the first 
fourteen miles, through Hampden to Frankfort. In 
each of these towns is a Congregational church. 
Hampden has a flourishing academy. Its prin- 
cipal is specially devoted to the natural sciences, 
and has an herbarium, gathered with his own 
hands, so full that he has for some time been un- 
able to find in all the region anything new to add 
to it. The model used by Prof. Cleveland to 
show the succession of the strata of the earth, is 
also his work. It was here that the Theological 
Seminary was first opened in 1816, under the 
name of the Maine Charity School. The village 
extends irregularly, for a mile or more, slong the 
hills, into which the bank of the river here rises. 
Frankfort has fine capabilities for a beautiful 
place, swelling up as it does gently ‘rom the 
water, and overlooking the broad expanse into 
which the river at this point spreads out ; while 
variety of scenery is afforded by a wooded bluff 
below, and the rocky summit of Mount Waldo 
towering up still beyond. No town about here 
has suffered so severely from the potato rot. It 
was the first to enter largely into the altivation 
of this plant for shipment; and while the crop 
was sure, large quantities were carried to south- 
ern ports. At the “Marsh,” two miles further 
on, a place of large and increasing wealth, situ- 
ated in what is little more than a wide ravine, 
there were thirteen years ago no professors of 
religion. A Sabbath-school, commenced at that 
time, was opened by reading the Bible and sing- 
ing, there being no one to pray. The teachers, 





the teachers are now pious, and some of the 
scholars. The school is one of the best in the 


pected, will soon, be organized. A neat house 
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though not pious, engaged in the school because 
they thought it desirable to have one. Most of 


Conference. A Congregational church, it is ex- 


of worship has recently been erected, and the 


for a plat of luxuriant growth; this stream, 
waving over pebble and rock with a glad flow, 
as if exulting in its liberty, while graceful forest 
trees, maple and elm, fringed its banks, and hung 
down their branches toward its waters, as if in 
congratulation ; the smooth road, accommodating 
itself to its windings, slopes on the one side, 
now leaning gently back, now rising into a pre- 
cipitous steepness, yet alike closely wooded; 
and on the other, undulating cultivated fields— 
would help compose the picturesque scene. 
Beautiful! how beautiful! were the exclama- 
uons. It would bea most inviting place of resort 
for a hot summer day. 

The country for the rest of the way was more 
broken, but becoming continually more inviting 
asa farming region. It is already noted for the 
fineness of its cattle; and only needs attention 
turned to the cultivation of fruit, to produce any 
quantities that may be desired of plums and ap- 


support.of the poor. The more elevated swells 


were rich beyond description. The trees were 
set off with their most magnificent autumnal dra- 
pery. And when a turn of the road would open 
gradually to our sight a hill towering grandly up 
hundreds of feet, heavily wooded to the very 
summit with every species of our forest trees, 
and trees capable of taking from that rare old 
painter, the frost, an almost unbounded range 
of colors, crimson, and orange, and gold, and this 
relieved by the varied green of the hemlock and 
pine, and cone-topped spruce, sprinkled through- 
out in single trees, and here and there gathered 
into a dense clump; it seemed the eye would 
never be satisfied, such a profusion of grandeur 
and beauty does the Maker of all spread over 
his works. 

There is but little Congregationalism in the re- 
gion between the Penobscot and the Kennebec, 
after the towns we left, bordering on the rivers. 
Prejudices against what was called the standing 
order; and what were denominated hireling 
preachers, were at one time unscrupulously 
sown; and the soil into which they fell nurtured 
them into a sturdy growth. It would not do for- 
metly fora preacher, if he would gain a hearing, 
to take a scrap of paper with him into the desk. 
How difficult it was, when a Congregational min- 
ister came along, to make the people believe that 
the meeting was a “ free one,” ia what they who 
have had no acquaintamee with such a state of 
things would hardly comprehend. Better feeling 
now prevails; and the feeble churches which 
exist here may hope for a more rapid growth. 
The church with which the Conference met had 
members living in three adjoining towns, yet it 
numbered but nineteen in all. For three years 
past they had had Congregational preaching only 
omove Sabbath: but they were in the habit of 
meeting once in two weeks in conference meet- 
ings, which they found to be seasons of refresh- 
ing. The Maine Missionary Society, you will 
perceive, is not likely to suffer for any want of 
fields of labor. 

THE MEETING. 

The Conference was just opening its session 
as we arrived. The Moderator was a sea-cap- 
tain, at home scarcely a month of the year; but 
especially rejoicing in the privilege of being 
present ata meeting like this, because it would }. 
probably promote the religious welfare of sea- 
men. During the time that he had been master 
of a vessel, now seventeen years, he had no 
occasion to flog a sailor; they are no more ready 
to obey for their officers swearing at them. They 
should be addressed on the subject of religion as 
other men are. The use of sea phrases in preach- 
ing to them disgusts, and closes their ears. Read- 
ing should be provided forthem. There is much 
time which they may spend in this way. They 
will read novels if they can get them, and so 
they will Bibles and tracts if they are put into 
their hands. When offering them these he had 
never been repulsed. 
A remark dropped by him in the course of his 
address struck me as important to be remem- 
bered. He was speaking of a chaplain, and 
said, “As he is a social man, I often call upon 
him when in that port.” Sociability has attrac- 
tive power in others as well as in chaplains. 
A brother in speaking of the influence of pious 
captains, told us that the master of a ship with 
whom he crossed the Atlantic some years ago, 
called his crew into the cabin the first evening, 
and read the Bible and prayed with them. He 
then said thatthis was to be their custom; and 
that it would be inconvenient to pray to God 
morning and evening, and to swear between these 
times. He heard nothing more said on the sub- 
ject of profanity ; and though the sailors were 
picked up from various parts of the world, and 
the voyage was a long one, no oaths fell on his 
ear. The captain maintained family prayer as 
regularly as if he had been in his quiet home. 
It was a delightful privilege, this having the 
domestic altar while on the bosom of the deep. 

THE FUGITIVE SLAVE BILL. 

Strong and indignant feeling was expressed as 
to this bill. A good Free-Will Baptist brother 
denominated it the slave-catcher’s law. Another 
speaker, not unused to command the fixed atign- 
tion of the crowded city anniversaries, said What 
nothing had ever worn deeper channels of sorrow 
in his heart than the passage of this bill; and 
then, in setting forth the duty of Christians in 
relation to it, he expressed his own resolves in 
language not Jess terse and plain than that which 
a few weeks since thrilled the readers of your 
columns. AsI glanced over the faces of those 
hardy men, accustomed to the free and bracing 
air of their hills, and inured to the enjoyment of 
liberty by ennobling labor, I thought both how 
intensely stupid were the men who flattered 
themselves that the clouds were to be dispersed 
from our political heavens now that the Compro- 
mise bill is passed; and how secure from his 
pursuers would be a fugitive in the midst of such 
a community. 

A PATRIARCHAL FAMILY. 

A large share of the meeting was devoted to 
subjects connected with personal holiness. While 
consecration to God was dwelt upon, a venerable 
looking man, of happy countenance, erect as a 
fir-tree, full six feet in hight, with thin iron-gray 
locks falling on his temples, told usin few words 
how square he faced about when he first trusted 
in Christ, and of his ever happy Christian expe- 
rience since that time. In the evening I found 
myself at his home, three and a half miles from 
the meeting-house. It was truly a patriarchal 
family, four generations living under the same 
roof and sitting at the same table, the oldest 
member of the household being 92, with form 
but slightly bowed, and an eye as bright as often 
turns upon one, and the fourth ion ranging 


satdown by his oxen, glad that they required 
rest from their labor. 
Christ Was reveaied to him the hope of glory. 
When his pastor came he had an experience to 
tell him that must have rejoiced his heart. “ And 
now,” said he, “I want tojoin the church.” The 
next Sabbath he was propounded ; and when, a 
few weeks later, he publicly owned his Savior, 
his wife was by his side, she who had been his 
ples. There were quite general appearances of | partner at the dance. Forty-eight years they 
thrift. Thorndike itself raises no money for the | have now been traveling in company toward 
Mount Zion. It is only two years since that 
of this town show you New Hampshire on the | their mother, the wife of the patriarch of the 
one side, and the bay on the other; while you family, was called to her home. When asked, 

see more or Jess of five counties of this|}the morning she died, how she was, she an- 
State. The views which the forests presented | swered, “Happy in Jesus.” 


communion season, the second day of the meet- 
ing. When Mr. Thurston, of Searsport, had 
read the Articles of Faith, and reached the place 
where he would have baptized the candidates, if 
this rite had not been before administered, he 
laid down the book, and begged to be pardoned 
for the digression he was about to indulge in. 


he came into the town a perfect stranger, to see 
that the inhabitants were supplied with the 
Bible. In going the rounds he entered a family 
where was an infant. 
ber of a Congregational church, but a minister 
of this denomination rarely came to the place ; 
and nothing would do but he must stop, preach 
or lecture, and bring that child into open cove- 
nant relations with God. How could he refuse ? 
He did not. That mother fulfilled her mission, and 
went to herreward. ‘“ And now,” said he, “ there 
are before me her | 
them the one 1 baptized so many years ago.” 
Do you wonder that many eyes. were running 
over? 


nant and the conversion of her children. 
further interesting to know, that these children 
have for their grandfather the man who so 
promptly wished to connect himself wit!: God’s 
people: and their father is the only deacon of 
the little church. 


Nota few who are called by other names sat 
with us in the heavenly places in Christ Jesus. 
Near my side knelt two ministers of the Free- 
Will Baptist Church, and one of the Methodist. 


past, and they seem to be living togetiier in sweet 
fellowship. e 


se mixed. 





said the old man, “lived with me thirty years; 


and now I am getting my pay for taking care of 
them.” 

But it is of his son, already introduced to you, 
that I wish to speak. Fifty years ago he was 
one evening in an assemblage for youthful mer- 
riment. Ashe began to move with his partner 
in the mazes of the dance, the first sounds of the 
viol carried conviction to his heart. So great 
was his distress that he beckoned to the musician 
to stop, and withdrew, hoping to obtain relief. 
Relief did not come. It came not for two years. 
At the expiration of this period his distress rose to 
that pitch under a sermon by Mr. Rand of §., that 
he remained in his pew after the meeting, and 
beckoned his pastor to come to him, and requested 
him, at the close of the interview, to call and 
see him when he should come into that neigh- 
borhood for his Thursday lecture. It indicates 
the training of his father's family, and also the 
customs of the time, that though he was now a 
married man of twenty-two years of age, he was 
called to an account by his father, himself not a 
professor of religion, for not having come direct- 
ly home from meeting. The Thursday follow- 
ing was an extrem! warm day of May, and he 


It was then and there that 


THE ADMISSIONS TO THE CHURCH. 
Four were received into the church at the 


Twenty years ago, about this time of the year, 


The mother was a mem- 


ce children, and among 


And who will tell what connection there 
was between that mother’s regard for the cove- 
It is 


It was a precious season that communion. 


has been Viessiog hio poupty, the ro the yess 


It does one good to go to a meeting when it is 
I wish that multitudes who worship 
in costly houses could enjoy such a privilege. 
It might be of auspicious bearing both on their 
own hearts and the cause of Christianity. 

One of the pleasant things about it was the 
manner in which we were entertained. Every 
house was open. There were invitations, not 
formal and celd, but which you felt were hearty, 
to come again. It being too far te go to their 
homes for dinner, boards were extended the 
length of the house along the dividing line of 
the body pews, on which cloths were spread, 
and then provisions enough for all were heaped 
on. It was done ina few minutes; it created 
no confusion; God’s blessing was asked; and 
though more dainty feasts are sometimes pro- 
vided, it is seldom, I am sure, that one is more 
enjoyed. Prenosscor. 


+ 


For the Independent. 


THOUGHTS ON CHRISTIAN BENEVOLENCE. 


Among the subjects prominent of late, in the 
religious world, is that of Christian benevolence. 
Treatises of great value, and worthy of exten- 
sive distribution, have been published upon the 
Divine law of benevolence, and the right system 
of doing good. Very important efforts are being 
made to impress upon the followers of Christ 
the conviction that their possessions, as well as 
themselves, belong to him; and to train them to 
the duty of laying by them in store, as God hath 
prospered them, that they may minister to the 
wants of their fellow mea. 

But while the great principles of benevolence 
are thus clearly brought out, their practical ap- 
plication is, for the most part, limited to one 
branch of the subject. When Christians ask 
how they shall fulfill their obligations to God, 
and do good to others, they are pointed almost 
exclusively to the spiritual wants of men, to 
souls that are perishing without the bread of 
life, to whole nations that have not heard of 
Christ ; and they are told that to relieve these 
necessities, to send the Bible and the heralds of 
salvation to them that sit in darkness—this is to 
do. good to all men; this is to practice that 
benevolence which God requires. All this is 
perfectly true—but it is not the whole trnth 
We cannot overrate the importance of giving 


feel that we are doing a great work, and seem to 
think that we share in its greatness ourselves, 
There is also the enthusiasm which numbers 
and association always inspire. Many are joined 
with us in the work; and a regard for their 
opinions will not allow us to be slack, or to 
withdraw. But the relief of the poor, the com- 
forting of the afflicted, the minirtering to the 
sick, are matters which may be don: cvery day; 
they must be done by us as indiviluals; they 
often require much self-denial, or much time and 
trouble ; they are alms which cannot be done to 
be seen of men; not seldom they meet with 
no approbation nor reward, except from that 
* Father which seeth in seeret.”. And in many 
cases it will demand a greater depth and firm- 
ness of Christian principle to persevere in daily 
acts of kindness, in the little charities of life, 
éhan to engage with the highest enthusiasm in 
the grand schemes of religious benevolence. 

It is often easier to give money in public than 
in private—in large sums for the promotion of 
great undertakings, than in srfiall sums for the 
‘elief of individual suflering—oiten easier to give 
money than personal sympathy and attention— 
and often easier to sympathize with the afflicted 
at a distance than with the afflicted at home. 
The love of novelty sometimes operates ; and 
men wiill be eager to send relicé to the diptresses 
of those who are far away and whose faces they 
will never behold, and overlook the like or, it 
may be, keener sufferings of their brother whom 
they have seen. 

The very urgency, also, with which these 
lesser charities are commanded, helps to make 
them overlooked. Christ has told us with sol- 
emu earnestness to feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked, relieve the sick, visit the fatherless and 
wido «s in their affliction. And Christians argue 
irem this as follows: “If we are bound thus to 
care for the bodies, and the temporal welfare of 
men, how much greater is the obligation to seek 
their spiritual welfare and provide for the soul? 
The body is to die—and all the kindnesses we 
show it will die with it, and all the memories of 
our benevolence will sleep with it in the grave. 
But the soul is not to die; and the measure of 
its worth above that of the hody is the difference 
between time and eternity. And as its worth is 
infinite, so are its wants, and first and chiefly we 
should provide for them.” Nothing can be more 
true than all this. And yet it does not follow 
that the practice of the greater charities will 
excuse us for neglecting the less. Butis itnota 
iact, that, because of the greater value of the soul, 
we overlook the body ; and become so absorbed 
in providing for spiritual interests that we 
neglect the interests of the present life; and 
while we feed the soul with the bread that 
cometh from heaven forget that Christ has also 
commanded us to feed the bodies of the hungry 
with the meat that perisheth ? 

An objection has been sometimes brought 
against the method in which our Foreign Mis- 
sions are carried on. It is said that a considera- 
ble portion of the money given for sending the 
Gospel to the heathen is employed in building 
school-houses, in giving secular instruction, in 
printing books which, however useful, contain 
merely secular knowledge, in establishing hos- 
pitals and furnishing the heathen with medical 
and surgical relief. And it is said that this 
is a turning aside from their legitimate work ; 
that our missionaries and missionary boards have 
departed, in this respect, from the simplicity of 
the apostolic age; and that all the labor and 
money expended upon these works of benevo- 
lence is so much lost to the cause of evangeliz- 
ing the world. Tt is said that our missionaries 


anght to go forth as the Apostles did, determined 
to Know ur thing among the Geuures var Christ 


and him crucified ; and making it literally their 
only business to proclaim Christ, and teach the 
heathen of his cross:—and they should have 
nothing to do either with efforts to civilize the 
nations, or with the relief of their temporal woes. 
Others may establish schools—others may dif- 
fuse secular knowledge—others may heal the 
sick: but the missionary whom the churches 
have sent forth to preach the Gospel, is bound 
to do nothing else. The. practice of the Apostles 
must be his standard; and however much the 
heathen may be in need of civilization, of educa- 
tion, or of medical relief, he must consider tha the 
is doing a work so great that he cannot come 
down to attend to any of these things. 

But it deserves to be considered whether those 
who make this objection have not mistaken the 
spirit of the Gospel, and failed to comprehend 
the full idea of Christian benevolence. And the 
question is properly asked, whether we are not 
required by the Gospel to do good both to the 
bodies and to the souls of men; whether it *be 
not the truest wisdom thus to prove to the 
heathen that we have no object but to do them 
good ; and whether our foreign missionary socie- 
ties, in sending men to labor in their missions 
who can impart useful knowledge, even though 
it bea knowledge of earthly things; who can 
introduce among a degraded people the improve- 
ments of civilized life; and who can exercise 
their gifts of healing, and relieve the anguish of 
the sick and the dying, at once with all the aid 
that skill and learning supply, and with the 
hopes of a better life—it deserves to be consid- 
ered whether in doing this our missionary boards 
are not acting out both the spirit and the letter 
of the commission which Jesus gave to the first 
missionaries, when “he sent them forth to 
preach the kinglom of God and to heal the 
sick ;” and whether our missionaries, instead of 
departing from apostolic simplicity, are not waik- 
ing in the very footsteps of the Apostles them- 
selves. Wm. 


Foreign Correspondence, 





WESLEYAN METHODISM. 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 





Religious men ask each other, “ What will be 





the Gospel to the ignorant, and covering the 
earth, so far as we can, with the glory of the 
Word of God. Weare in no danger of having 
too deep a sense of our obligation to do this; we 
are not half way up to the proper standard; we 
have not begun to do our whole duty in this re- 
spect. And yet it may be that Christian charity 
implies other duties of which it may be said, 
“ These ought ye to have done, and not to leave 
the other undone”—just as Jesus sent forth his 
disciples, not only “to preach the kingdom of 
God,” but also “ to heal the sick.” 

There seems to be reason for the remark that, 
in urging Christians to the practice of benevo- 
lence, one part of that benevolence is too much 
overlooked—that part which concerns itself 
rather with the temporal than with the spiritual 
wants of men,—rather with the body than with 
the soul. And it is hoped that the thoughts 
embodied in this article may, in some little meas- 
ure, supply this deficiency, and help to show 
what the rule of Christian duty is in this respect. 

There are various reasons why these lesser 
forms of benevolence—if we may so call them— 
are so much neglected. Their very simplicity 
may cause them to be overlooked. They seem 
but little matters. There is something grand; 
something which has the air of romance ; some- 
thing that awakens our enthusiasm, when we 
speak of plans for extending the influence of the 
Gospel over a whole land, or over the world, 
casting down idolatry, and causing ancient sys- 
tems of error to fall before the power of truth. 
Our self-respect and self-complacency are excited 








movement now is toward obtaining a minister. 






from 19 to 3 years of age, “ My wife’s parents,” 


when we engage jn enterprises like these. We 


the end of the Wesleyan agitation?’ but all 
have to pause for a reply. Scarcely a man 
dares to express the belief that the spirit of Re- 
form, of an enlarged, tolerant, and enlightened 
poiicy, will penetrate and pervade the confer- 
j ence ; and yet not to believe, or at least to hope 
| that such will be the case, implies so fearful an 
jending for a powerful religious organization, 
| that thoughtful persons Jook grave and pause in 
| uncertainty when discussing the question. There 
| was a large and very spirited meeting of Wes- 
leyan Reformers held at the Corn Exchange, 
Manchester, last week. The strong connectional 
attachment, which is characteristic of Method- 
ism, was exhibited in connection with an earnest 
desire “to emancipate Methodism,” and, as the 
chairman said—“ Yes, and to emancipate con- 
ference too.” Christian forbearance was espe- 
cially enjoined upon the speakers :—said the 
chairman : 


“Tt must be recollected that the men they were 
met to oppose were alter all brethren, to whose 
keeping was entrusted that Methodism, which, 
despite individual errors, all in this meeting 
were bound to love. Nothing but stern neces- 
sity, driving them to rescue Methodism from 
such hands as from the worst of tyrannies, could 
excuse their present course ; and he assured the 
meeting he deeply regretted that necessity. They 
had been driven to this course by a specimen of 
tyranny such as he believed had never been 
equaled in any other church, at any time, in 
Europe. The question at issue was whether 
Methodism should be an ecclesiastical despot- 
ism, a preacherism, or a peopleism ; whether it 
should be confined to an exclusive body of min- 
isters, or once more become that free expansive 
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system they once recollected it to be, bounding 
onwards and drawing toward it all hearts.” 
The first resolution involved the question of 
supplies, and it was stated that the course pursued 
by the conference would cause a falling off of at 
least 1,000/. ftom the revenues in York alone. 
Rev. Mr. Bromley, late of Bath, and till recently 
one of the ornaments of the connection, was 
present, and delivered a masterly criticism on 
the course of Methodistic rulers. He thought 
that they had too long submitted to the uncon- 
stitutional courses of conference. 

“Tt seemed to him they were like the fly in the 
meshes of the spider, pon f it had twisted its slimy 
fangs about their limbs, and into the affections of 
their hearts—keeping them passive the while by 
er them it was all for their good, and that they 
would be the better for it—till at length, when 
the web was fairly about them, it was b!eeding 
them to death; and ere long therr last gasp of tn- 
tellectual and moral existence would fe one of 
they could not merge into instant liberty. Was it 


assembled annually in their name made laws at 
its own discretion, and independently of all con- 
trol, for some million and a half of people? It 
had made laws at the last conference with a lati- 
tude and arbitrariness of power that was aston- 
ishing tocontemplate. Instead of there pein in 
the constitution of conference that éautious bal- 
ancing of power which in our civil government 
had attracted the atter.tion of the world, the power 
there was all lodged imone body of men, a body 
composed of one order (he had almost said a 
caste), and that body not at all elective, or rep- 
resentative.” 

Mr. Bromley showed that the entire executive 
had been grasped by members of the conference, 
and matters of large and general interest deter- 
mined without the least reference to the Society : 
“Tt entered into negotiations with the govern- 
ment of the country ; its president, members, and 
secretaries, had interviews sometimes with the 
premier, and sometimes with the secretary for 
the colonia! department, and they made their 
arrangements without ever consulting their 
people at all about them! Let any one examine 
the proceedings of the committee of education, 
and let them.see how entirely independent of the 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of people 
in whose name th. y ected those proceedings had 
been, and he would find that they were in the 
hands of as entirely an autocratic and irrespon- 
sible a government as was that of the Czar of 
Russia. The same power entered into foreign 
relationships—negotiated with the American con- 
ference—tuvok up the Canadas or dropped them ; 
in fact, it acted the executive with an entire in- 
dependence toward those whose affairs it man- 
aged.” 

While executive functions and legislative 
powers were thus assumed, the rulers of con- 
ference went farther, even to seizing upon judi- 
cial functions, and exercising them upon princi- 
ples adverse to the received English ideas of 
justice : 

“The civil polity of the country was to ap- 
point judges independent of the legislature to 
administer the laws ; but Methodist preachers 
met with closed doors in conference to make laws, 
and then doffed the senatorial garb and put on that 
of the judge to execute. It would be something 
even, then, if there was anything like law—il 
there was a constitution ; instead of that the 
senator transformed into ecclesiastical magistrate 
was not only judge, but could prefer the charge 
on which he was to sit in judgment; and he 
could administer a reprimand only, or he could 
inflict a Methodistical death by expulsion, for 
the same offence. A gentleman who had given 
75/.a year at Wakefield, reduced his contribu- 
tion to 1/., and for this he had been shut out by 
the finance committee, and found himself for a 
negative offense like this ignominiously ex- 
pelled.” 

The secret and irresponsible character of the 
proceedings of the preachers was then charac- 
terized, an { with those of a body 
closely analoguus : 

“The English people were not satisfied with 
HNOWI! . CIETRWS partianrcnt made, but with their 
strong Saxon sense they wequired to know what 
were the reasons for these laws ; hence the press 
was admitted, and along with, or even before the 
new law was made public, the policy which dic- 
tated it was within the reach of everybody. The 
general assembly of the church of Scotland ad- 
mitted the press; but there was an assembly of 
Methodist ministers in conference higher in its 
pretensions than the general assembly of the 
church of Scotland, higher in its pretensions than 
the imperial parliament, which sat for three 
weeks in every year to make laws for its people, 
guarded its doors with policemen, and pebjected 
its ministers to the terrors of expulsion, and the 
horrors of starvation, for daring to divulge its 
proceedings. Such anassembly could not stand. 
(Cheers.) The ministers who have braved this 
system had been persecuted in a way unprece- 
dented in any other Christian body ; but there 
was a limit to endurance—the iron had éntered 
into their soul, and they would break their prison 
bonds. They would yet give a kick at the door 
of conference, which would make its guards 
withdraw the bolts, and civilly say to them- 
“Gentlemen, be pleased to walk in!” It was 
one of the most astonishing characteristica of 
despotism everywhere that it would not permit 
its acts to be investigated or criticised; and con- 
ference despotism was no exception to the rule. 
Such meetings as that in which they were as- 
sembled were a capital offense. A few local 
preachers meeting over a cup of tea, and presum- 
ing to canvass the conduct of conference in any 
way or for any of ite acts were guilty of a 
capital offense, The number of expulsions 
which had already taken place for such things 
were truly alarming.” 

The speaker concluded by a striking descrip- 
tion of the effect of unrestrained power upon ils 
possessors, and, without giving particular illus- 
trations, evidently spoke as one who had observed 
the demoralizing influence of arbitrary rule: he 
is briefly reported to have said : 

“He only knew of one being to whom such 
domination as that assumed by the ministry and 
conference of Me:hodism could be entrusted with 
safety ; and that was God himself. Not even 
an archangel could withstand the corrupting in- 
fluences to which such a power was liable, and 
preachers of the highest gifts had already done 
that in their collective capacity as a conference, 
which in their individual responsibility they 
would have shuddered to attempt.” 

Some startling facts were presented by another 
speaker, Mr. A. Martin, a devoted Wesleyan : 


“ They were told it was a cruel thing to stop 
the rn ie ; and it was a cruel thing. It was 
acruel thing for the Wesleyan conterence to 


stop the enpplies of the four expelled ministers 
Their cruelty was much more monstrous than 


would be the stopping of supplies which he 
recommended ; for though he would not con- 
tribute a single penny toward the support of any 
Wesleyan institution, he would not refuse to 
give any Methodist preacher—Dr. Bunting him- 
self—a dinner, a cup of tea, or a bed at his house 
if he wanted one—(cheers)—whilst the fact was, 
if any member of the Wesleyan society dared to 
give a bed to Mr. Bromley, he would be liable to a 
charge at a leaders’ meeting, and in danger of 
being expelled. (Great disapprobation.) He 
thought somebody said no; but he begged to 
refer to the case of Mr. Love, of Swafliam, ia 
Norfolk, and to another gentleman also, who 
had had charges preferred against them of enter- 
taining Mr. Everett in their houses. (Loud 
cries of shame.)” 

The following extract will exhibit the earnest 
and serious spirit of the men who have entered 
upon, cr rather who have been forced upon this 
agitation, and also indicate the policy of the Re- 
formers :—said Mr. Martin : 


“Tt was a fearful agitation, and attended with 
tremendous consequences to individuals, and ter- 
rible consequences to the church at large ; but if 
the interests of truth demanded it, what must 
that man be who opposed them but a traitor to 
that truth? (Cheers.) He deplored to think 
that there were numbers of persons who ap- 
proved of the agitation, and who felt that it was 
right to. stop the supplies, but who were yet nor 
ashamed to say that they had not the: moral 
courage to do it. He would uot be too severe 
upon them ; but he would say that they incurred 
an amount of guilt {rom which he should shrink, 
in contributing to the support of a sy+tem likely 
to prove disastrous to liberty in this great 
country. He might be considered a fanatic ; but 
he would declare, as his candid opinion, that the 
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of Exeter, and Dr. Bunting, were sailing in 
the same boat. (Loud cheers) They were ene- 
Mies to progress, to civil and religious liberty-- 
(hear, hear)—and they were doing their very 
utmost to drift the people back again to the 
gloom of the middle ages. (Cheers.) But he 
had been greatly cheered that night; be hav 
been delighted with the meeting, and with the 
calm intelligence which it manifested ; the mau 
ner ia which the most delicate and refined aliu- 
sions had been caught, convinced him that they 
were destined to win. (Loud cheers, and cnes 
of ‘We are.’) For himself, he was prepared to 
renew the pledge which he gave at the last meet- 
ing in the Free-trade Hall,—that if the struggle 
lasted twenty years, or even though it shoulu 
take a life-time, by God’s grace he would never 
give it up until he had gained his point. (Re- 
newed cheering.) He was glad they had not in 
Manchester found it necessary, like the people 
of York, to establish any separate congregation, 
and he hoped they never should; for he believed 
that, where separate congregations exisied, un- 
Jess there were circumstances which forced them, 
they were disastrous to the reform movement. 
It was the intention of the people of Manchester, 
however, to stay in their b wah use the influ- 
ence which they possessed, attend their class 
meetings, and if not allowed to do so, establish 
classes of their own, divertinggtheir funds te the 
Promotion of Wesleyan reform.” 

A few general facts illustrative of the skill of 
this gteat society may be added here. 

The subscriptions on behalf of the Rev. Messra, 
Everett, Dunn, and Griffith, have amounted to 
3,300/., and each of these gentlemen has actually 
received a check for 1,100/. At Bath 150/. has 
been subscribed toward a similar sum proposed 
to be presented to Mr. Bromley, and more than 
half the amount has already been raised. Each 
of these reverend gentlemen have been engaged 
to preach during the year ata fixed salary. 

Mr. Elijah Hoole, a paid Secretary of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, modestly wrote 
to Mr. W. Phillips, thirty-five years honorary 
Treasurer of the Bristol district auxiliary, and 
on his sole authority dismissed him from office! 
Mr. Phillips declined to accept his dismissal 
from the autocratic Secretary. Two class lead- 
ers have been expelled by the preachers in the 
same city. In both cases the members of the 
class manifested their regard to their leaders— 
practically their pastors, by declining to renew 
their tickets. 

The Western Times, a paper celebrated for the 
spirit with which it has combated Henry of 
Exeter, the Pope of the West, and the persecutor 
of Mr. Gorham, notices the high-handed doings o/ 
preachers at Exeter, Six Wesleyan Reformers 
have there been subject to the strange judicial 
proceedings of the men of conference; we are 
told that 


“ A room under the girls’ sehool-room in Mint- 
lane was set apart for the culprits, previous to 
their being called in for trial, where the ‘dim 
religious light’ flickered from a solitary candle, 
giving an inquisitorial aspect to the place; the 
presence of their wives, a Bible, and some cold 
water, only being allowed them. It is under- 
stood, says the Western Times, that the culprits 
will not be banged—the conference not having 
delegated the power to their agent. But one ol 
the jurors exclaimed to culprit Taylor, ‘that he 
ought to have been hanged. loug ago!’ from 
Which we infer that the culprita have Dad @ nar- 
JOW escape.” 

In the north of England similar scenes are 
being exhibited, and last week Newcastle, the 
celebrated port of the great coal tiela, was agita- 
ted by displays of conference justice, which fur- 
nished the chief topic not simply in Metbodisi 
circles, but, according to an inielligent observer, 
in every circle which feels an iaterest in human 
happiness and human progress. Four members 
who are identified with every liberai and praise- 
worthy movement of the day have been viitually 
expeiled by the withholding of their tickets. 
The following is a copy of a hand bill which 
Was posted in the town: 


“NOTICE!! The Wesleyan Inquisrtien wiil 
open at Brunswick Wesleyan Chapel Vestry, on 
Friday, the 20h inet. at iad pasi 4o’clock in the 
afternvoon, when Sir, White wail be tried betore 
judge and accuser, the REVEREND W. Suit. 
lor having dared to advocate the rights of Wes- 
leyans, and expose the trickery of priestcrait! 
Wesleyans, rally round him! !” 

Will far off American Christians—Wesleyan 
brethren on the other side of the Atlantic, say 
what is this to us, are we our brother's keeper ! 
Not so, America is acting upon Europe, and 
will, we hope and believe act more and more, 
and that for good, upon the old world: the re- 
ligious life and light which went out from Eng- 
land must be reflected back upon her from the 
West. How great, how worthy a thing were it, 
we will not say, how like Wxestxy or W urrrieLo, 
but how like Paut and Paul’s Lorp would it be, 
if the Wesleyan church or churches, of the United 
States, were to address loving and fraternal remon- 
strances to their erring, though greatly if now 
fataliy erring brethren of the English conference. 
It is clear to every impartial observer that coafer- 
ence knows not what spirit it is of. It has zeal, 
Peterine zeal, indeed, the spirit of Peter of the 
sword, and is resolutely deaf to amy advice ten- 
dered here: humanly speaking the conference 
has no friend unless it should be in the hearts of 
their kindred in the West to apply the “ excel- 
lent oil” of Christian admonition and counsel, 

AGRICOLA, 

Eriscoratias Ivema—The new canon adopted 
by the late General Convention to meet the New 
York difficulty arising from the indefinite suspension 
of Bishop Onderdonk, allows the election of a Pro- 
visional Bishop (without the consent of the sus- 
pended one), who is to perform all the duties of 
bishop while the suspension continues, and who is to 
become Assistant Bishop if the sentence should ever 
terminate. 

There is to be a special convention on the 27th of 
November, at St. John’s chapel in this city, to take 
into consideration the canon passed in the late Gen- 
eral Convention, entitled—‘ Of the Election of a 
Provisional Bishop in the case of a Diocese whose 
Bishop is suspended, without a precise limitation of 
time.” ‘The suspended bishop in the mean time has 
the impudence to come out with a pamphlet to nomi- 
nate the man that he thinks a fit person to occupy his 
place. Le names Dr. Samuel Seabury, a grandson 
of the first Bishop of Connecticut, who we should 
think would feel embarrassed by so fulsome a com- 
mendation from that quarter. 


The election of Rev. Dr. Payne, of Liberia, as 
missionary bishop of Western Africa, may give rise 
to another conflict of jurisdiction with the Church of 
England missions at Sierra Leone and Ashautee. 
The Spirit of Missions says : 

“ There is still a considerable deficiency in the fund 
for the uew Episcopal church in the Colony, at Cape 
Palmas. As there is a congregation already gathered 
at that growing settlemett, we ack he atentton Of 
those especially interested in that Colony to this want, 
and solicit their aid in the completion of a building 
so much needed.” 

The Watchman & Observer relates an incident con- 
nected with the late meeting of the Synod of Vir- 
ginia, O. S., at Fincastle: 

“ The Rector and Vestry —The late meeting of the 
Synod of Virginia was the innocent occasion, as we 
learn, of dissolving the pastoral ties between the rec- 
tor of the church at Fiucastle and his congregation 
The Vestry of that church, actuated by feelings that 
are common in that section of the country atbony 
evangelical Christians of different denominations 
had tendere®, in advance, their house of worship for 
the use of Synod; and on account of this act, the 
greatly aggrieved churchman promptly resigned into 
their hands his pastoral charge, which they as prompt- 
ly accepted without a dissenting voice. As there 
were no misgivings on the part of the people, the 
Synod accepted with thankfulness this act of cour- 
tesy; and appointments were accordingly made for 
services in that as in the other churches of the vil- 
lage.” 


A Femate Surermnrenpent.—One of the mis- 
sionaries of the American Sunday School Union in 
Michigan says: 

“Iam the only agent at present for half-a-dozen 
counties or more. | often hear parents expressing 
great concern for their children because they have no 
meetings, nor Sabbath-schools to go to. Some child- 
ren go three miles or more on foot, to Sabbath- 
school. I found a poor woman who felt the import- 
ance of Sabbath-schools so much, that besides in- 
structing her own children every Sabbath in the Bible, 
mounted a pony and with no saddle but a blanket, 
rode seven miles to superintend twe Sabbath-schools. 
Children are commonly overjoyed upon receiving a 
library. By means of these schools some places 
have been quite reformed. Sabbath- breaking and 
various kinds of wickedness have been put away, 

Rev. S. Sxowpey. a colored preacher of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, in Boston, died of peley, a 
few days since. He was upwards of 80 years of age, 
and much esteemed; was once & slave, but 


free and # preacher for more than forty years, 


Che Budependent. . 
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CHRIST SUITED TO OUR WANTS. ~ 


Christ came into the world to meet the great 
wants of man’s nature and condition; and in pro- 
portion as*we realize our wants do we realize 
b 8 worth and appreciate his work. Indeed we 
can never fully comprehend the character and the 
work of Christ till we view them subjectively, 
in their adaptation to ourselves. 

Our first great want as spiritual beings arises 
fromour ignorance;—a want of knowledge both of 
God and of our own duty and destiny. Upon these 
points philosophy has vainly attempted to shed 
light. “The world by wisdom knew not God.” 
Pitiable, indeed, were the endeavors of the sager 
and moralists of antiquity to solve the proMiems 
of man’s existence and his relations to a highe: 
power; and no less pitiable have been the at- 
tempts of modern infidel philosophers,—though 
they have conducted their inquiries under the re- 
flected light of Revelation—to solve these same 
problems without the recognition of man’s falland 
redemption, of God’s moral government, and the 
way of salvation by Christ. Once throw the 
mind out of the sphere illumined by the Gospel, 
and it wanders in the blackness of darkness for- 
ever. There is no such thing as coming to a 
knowledge of the truth, toa satisfactory solution 
of questions over which the mind wearies and the 
heart aches, But in Ghrist are hid all the treas- 
ures of wisdom and knowledge. He has reveal- 
ed all necessary moral truth; he has procured 
for us the inward teaching of the Holy Spirit; 
he is at all times the guide of those that put their 
trust in him. Christ is made to us Wisdom. 

Our next great want arises from our state of 
coudemnation. As transgressors of the law, 
guilty and condemned, we need justification, or 
a righteousness by virtue of which we may stand 
before the Judge of all the earth as if we had 
not sinned, For this repentance cannot avail: this 
no voluntary sacrifices on our part can procure: 
this no works of supererogation by ourselves 0: 
others, even if these were possibie, could ever 
demand. We must be delivered from condemna- 
tion by @ power extraneous to ourselves: our 
righteousness, the ground of justification upon 
which we stand, must be provided by one ca- 
pable of making or of enduring an expression of 
God's regard for his violated law, which shall be 
equivalent, for all moral purposes, to the in- 
fliction of the penalty upon each transgressor. 
his Christ has provided; his merits atone for 
our sins. He is made to us Righteousness. 

Our next great want arises from the corruption 
of our nature ;—the want of sanctification. This 
want ia real, it is Fewr, it is universal ; it is tes- 
tified to by thousands of smoking altars, and by 
millions of bleeding, aching hearts. We are de- 
praved beings! We know it, we feel it, we are 
wretched because of it; and we cannot be made 
truly happy till we are sanctified. Education, 
social refinement, outward improvement, these 
will not meet this deepest want of the soul. 
Sanctification alone can meet it; the commuuni- 
catio. of a higher life, commensurate with the 
suil’s powers and capacities, and with its im- 
mortal being. This, too, nust be accomplished, 
at least in part, from without, and by a Higher 
Power; yet uot mechanicaily, but through the 
truth. Aud of uiis work Christ, by his word and 
by his spirit, is tue author. In communion with 
him we feel an impulse toward a higher life; 
by the communication of his grace our souls are 
purified. He is made to us Sanctification. 

There is yet another great want, arising from 
our position in this world as a state of proba- 
lion; itis the want of spiritual help—of an as- 
sured deliverasice under the trials of life, in the 
hour of death, and for eternity. This, nothing 
within ourselves can furnish; this, no arm ol 
flesh can bring us; this, nethiag in the world 
can give. But this, in its tuliest extent, Christ 
affords. He is made to us Redemption, complete 
and eternal, 

Since, then, Christ is so wondesfully adapted 


to our every want, as spiritual and immortal 
buings, hau ahanll —~ evwucotum vuiselwes ty ZO 


to Him, and to confide in Him! And how should 
each new contemplation of Christ in his word 
and ordinances renew towards Him our gratitude 
and love. 
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PUBLIC CONFESSION OF SIN. 


Various suggestions have been made of late in 
religious journals touching the Public Prayer 
offered by the Minister in the Sabbath-congrega- 
tion. Some have thought that it is apt to be too 
long; others, that it deals more than is necessary 
in merely general and commonplace petitions ; 
and others still, that it is quite as apt to err on 
the other side, and dividing the congregation and 
mankind into classes and parts to pray for each 
with a too laborious minuteness. Doubtless, 
each of these suggestions, and of those that 
have accompanied them, has been needed and 
pertinent in some quarter; and from the multi- 
plicity of such hints, accumulated from many 
different directions, the true and complete law of 
Public Prayer—which should be always silently 
but influentially present to him who conducts 
that—may be easily educed. The subject is of 
great importance; and it is well, certainly, that 
attention has been called to it. 

We do not care to join in the discussion, to 
any considerable extent; but there is one part 
involved in Public Prayer which has always 
seemed to us more difficult and delicate than 
almost any other, and more to require, for its 
proper and edifying accomplishment, wisdom, 
earnest feeling, and present thoughtfulness. | 
is the Confession of Sin.—-This is certainly one 
of the most appropriate and important elements 
of all Prayer. There can be nothing more ap- 
propriate to a company of sinners bowing before 
iheir Sovereign; to a company of disobedient 
and impure children, coming into the presence of 
their Father, who is Holy, The wants of a bur- 
dened and desiring heart, conscious of sin, can- 
aot be met by any Prayer in which this is not 
an element. If it be earnest and just, too, it 
gives great foree and beauty to the other portions 
of the exercise; to the supplication for mercy 
and pardon, and for the renewing truth and grace 
of Christ; to the thanksgiving to God, for his 
great and constant kindness toward us; and to 
the adoration of Him, who is so wise, and 


mighty, and infinitely pure. The whole service 
ot rrayer becomes quick and wital, new force 


breathes into it, it meets and satisfies the heart 
far more completely, when prominence is given 
in it to the Confession of Sin, A Prayer with- 
out this, in public or in private, would be almost 
a mockery of the exercise, 

But it is as difficnit as it is needful, to offer 
this rightly. It is casy, of course, to accumu- 
iate expressions, either of one’s own suggestion, 
yr as selected from the fervid Scriptural utter- 
ances, whici suall seem to express a strong sense 
of Sin; to spe vk of it as ‘loathsome,’ ‘ corrupt,’ 
-defilement’ and ‘ pollution.” [tis easy to dwell! 
at decent tengt! on the evilness of our action, and 
che evilness and impureness of our heart and 
desire; and soto shape sentences and arrange pe- 
riods that a very rhetorical and accurate delinea- 
tion shall be given of the doctrine of Depravity, 
as taught at Andover and believed in by the 
orthodox. It requires only the purpose, the 
knowleJge, and a ready use of terms, to do this 
excellently. But the true Confession of Sin, is 
not reached by this. That is simple, dense, 
heart-felt and forcible. It turns instinctively 
irom all ornateness and periodicity of speech. It 
is far more difficult to offer it aright than to give 
a synopsis of all the doctrines. To bring fully 
and vividly to the thoughts the wickedness of 
Sin, its opposition to Holiness and to all that 
God loves, the depth and centralness of its hold 
upon the heart, the thoroughness with which it 
vitiates all the courses of our conduct, the 
shadow it casts even on social enjoyment and 
mental effort and life, the Divine condemnation 
which it brings justly upon us—to feel that we 
are sinful and guilty before God, are alienated 
irom his life, are ruled by our wrong desires and 
not by his pure law, and that so we need con- 





stantly, deeply, as the first of all needs, his grace 


in Christ, and his renewing and c'eansing Spirit 
—and then to express this, so briefly, so fitly, so 
fully, so-forcibly, that it shall carry our own 
convictions to other minds, shall awaken in them 
responsive feeling, shall gathe up latent impres- 
sions, excite new ones, combine and exalt them 
all, and lift them up to heaven, as in one strong 
ery of guilt and weakness pleading for pardon 
and renovation before the Infinite—this is indeed 
a difficult task !—to do it all, too, without seem- 
ing egotistic, or severe toward others; with con- 
stant meekness and gentleness, and with freedom 
from all which may repulse the taste, or jar on 
the sense of the fitness of terms. If one will fit 
himeelf to do this, his prayers wil thrill with a 
strange power on the hearts of his people. The 
glory and riches of the Gospe) will open more 
vividly before them. Praise and joy, for pardon 
and life, will naturally follow the gush of Con- 
fession. The Prayer will be memorable to many 
hearts. But he who would do this must fit him- 
self to do it. 

He must search his heart, and search the Scrip- 
tures. He must commune with God and with 
Christ in his closet,and must enter the Pulpit 
with the softness and brightness of that commu- 
nion still fresh upon his Soul. Yet whatever of 


previous preparation or thought he has had, 
must be melted under a present glow of feeling; 
till thought and speech be poured out freely. 


SABBATH EVENING CONCERTS. 


Under the fictitious title of “ Sacred Concerts,” 
musical entertainments are given every Sabbath 
evening at Tripler Hall, at which Madame Bishop 
and Mr. Boscha are the prominent performers. 
We call the title of these performances fictitious, 
—for who imagines that there is the least thought 
o: feeling of sacredness in the minds of those 
engaged in them? They are mere musical en- 
tertainments designed for the pecuniary profit of 
certain professional singers and instrumental per- 
formers in whom piety is not quite as conspicuous 
as musical talent and accomplishments. To be 
sure the Stabat Mater and like pieces are selected 

ur ihe perfoimance, but all this, as well as the 
name sacred, is but a veil to cover a breach of the 
Sabbath which would otherwise offend the moral 
sense of the community. Many we fear, of easy 
consciences, are lured into these concerts, who 
would be shocked at the idea of attending on 
Sabbath evening a miscellaneous concert for pro- 
fessional and money-making purposes ; and thus 
the door is opened for the introduction of all sorts 
of entertainments on the evenings of the Sabbath. 
It will be but a step from hearing Madame Bishop 
at Tripler Hall to hearing Madame Bishop at the 
Broadway theater. Against such innovations, 
not Christians alone, but all who desire public 
order and the proper training of youth, should 
steadfastly set their faces. 
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THE GAS-LIGHT, AND THE STAR. 


The one speaks of Man; showy, fleeting, en- 
lightening a little space, and passing in the 
morning. The other speaks of God; calm, 
majestic, enduring immutably from age to age, 
shedding its lofty and serene radiance through- 
out the realms of Existence and of Space. 

The one is the symbol of Gaiety and physical 
Pleasure ;—which are most vivid and attractive 
in the hours of night, in the dance, in the con- 
cert, in the theatre, in the brilliant and ex- 
hilarated assembly ; which are purely artificial 
in their sources while they last, and’ are too 
often evolved from materials the most common, 
or coarse, or offensive; which only attract be- 
cause darkness Jends them brilliance, and which 
fade and are extinguished under the pure light 
of the sun.—The otler is the symbol of spiritual 
Happiness :—celestia! in its origin, in its author, 
in its home ; of pure, satisfying, and permanent 
beauty; refreshing and up-lifting in all its in- 
fluences ; revealed to our retirement, as crowding 
the heavens with glorious points of hope and 
promise ; revealed to our wakeful and conscious 
hours, through the full glow of an enjoyment, of 
which the emile of the sunshine that beautifies 


ever more glorious as we draw nigher to its 
source; that embraces in its delightful unity all 
the tints and “elements of pure joy which are 
known to the soul; and that shall shine most 
calmly and brightly on our experience when the 
pleasures of life have faded and gone out. 

The one is the symbol of man’s Thought and 
Argument ;—which sometimes almost dazzle the 
eye that looks at them, yet which throw their 
light over only a limited circle of inquiry and of 
effort; many of which need to be gathered into 
combination, in order to the enlightenment of a 
community or an age; and which, even as so 
combined, do not shed upon it the clear and cer- 
tain radiance of Day ;—which only enlighten it 
enough for a hesitating and diffident progress, 
and for the accomplishment of the necessary of- 
fices of Society; and whiclf are speedily for- 
gotten when distance or time have parted us 
from them.—The other is the symbol of the 
Divine Wisdom, and of its august Revelation of 
Truth to man :—never failing, always radiant, 
as clear and young to-day as when the shepherds 
watched their flocks beneath the shining, har- 
monious heavens; pouring a clear and steady 
light on ali that concerns man’s action and belief, 
irradiating life through its whole compass and 
duration, touching the character with a rare and 
exquisite beauty, unfolding it into fruits of 
benevolence and heroism, warming out from the 
nature which it has penetrated and renewed al] 
kindly graces, and sweet home-charities, and 
Christian aspirations,—and giving to its hopes 
. warmer tint, and to the currents of its feeling 
a more musical flow. With a perfect and far- 
reaching splendor this Wisdom shines down on 
our daily activities. Even the clouds of sorrow 
which at intervals gather over us, cannot alto- 
gether conceal or detain from us its light. It 
sometimes so imbues and transforms them, that 
they become resplendent beneath it. And when 
we lie down at night, its promises are over us, 
as stars in the azure, the luminous pillars of 
support and confidence. Yea, we may even see, 
through its expanse, the Angels watching us 
with glad and spiritual eyes. 

The Light is the symbol of man’s worldly 
Activity and Effort ;—in which his very life and 
spirit are expended; which sheds its influence, 
perhaps, of outward comfort and cheer, on the 
circle around him, but which pours into the soul 
no vital warmth of faith, to educate and purify 
it, and which expresses itself, after it has ceased, 
in no enduring and accumulated fruit; which 
flames and burns brightly, waves to and fro as 
the gusts strike it, makes the wayfarer walk 
more pleasantly awhile, and the carriage roll 
more smoothly, goes out with life, and leaves 
no trace. —The Star is the symbol of the Divine 
Working, which man shall share in heaven ;— 
ihe Work which is itself the highest Rest; in 
which is no hurry, no jar, no vain and fruitless 
-ndeavour, no wearing-out of nature, no waste 
of life; which moves on calmly, grandly, se- 
cenely, in perfect silence, to majestic results ; 
whose effects are, the harmony and stability of 
the universe, the orderly and sweet procession 
of the seasons, the inspiration of life through- 
out all systems, the rising and falling of the 
tides ia human affairs, the enlightening of dark- 
ness everywhere, the still descent into the open 
and meditative Soul of influences, sublimer than 
all the stellar ;—the Working whose movement 
is in silence, whose period and its scope are over 
Ages and Worlds, and whose sublime and en- 
during results, of peace and of well-being, are 
seen lying in light and beauty on all the surfaces 
of human Life. This Work, which is Rest, is the 
prerogative of God. We shall partake it in 
heaven, if we are His. The star is its symbol ; 
as the star, when it first arose to its radiant 
throne, was its trophy and fruit! 

It is the symbol of Ererniry; and the other 
of Trae! With all its brilliant, up-flashing 
splendor, the light by the wayside passes to 
its end. It has purpose; and that being an- 
swered, it sinks,and is gone. It is for man; and 
man needing it no longer, its term is reached : 
it fades into nothingness and forgetfulness for 





ever,—But Eternity has been around jt, has en- 


the earth is only a type;—a Happiness that is; 
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THE .INDEPENDENT.—NO 


closed apd encompassed it, as the heavens sur- 


a overhang the earth, through all its 
p vt Eternity does not end, when it is 
finished. Nay! Eternity then comes to the soul 
in its full resplendence ;—dazzling and blinding 
the eye that is diseased, shooting strange pain 
into the nerve that shrinks at the Revelation of 
Holiness; but sweetly enfolding, in the warmth 
and beauty of the presence of God, the soul 
whose state through Christ is normal and pure. 
Oh, when Eternity so comes to us, may it open 
that celestial Day where Ages are the instants, 
and God the sun, and Angels the friends, and 
stars and systems 


— “the shining dust 
** Of our divine Abode !”’ 


CONTRASTS AT THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


The annual report of the S. I. Mission con- 
firms the apprehensions lately felt of the ulti- 
mate disappearance of the native race. In 1849, 
there were in the islands 4320 deaths against 
1402 births, being an excess of 2918 deaths. 
The total addition to the churches was 815, the 
whole number of deaths in the churches 1162. 
But while the severity of God is thus seen as an 
awful warning to nations, in the wasting away 
of a race in direct consequence of former vices, 
his goodness and grace are as conspicuous in the 
fruits of holiness in which these recent converts 
from Paganism abound, so that the utter extinc- 
tion of the Sandwich Island people could not 
obscure the splendor of Christ’s triumph in those 
distant isles. A few statistics of the benevolent 
operations of the Sandwich Island churches will 
illustrate this remark. One church of 296 mem- 
bers has contributed to objects of benevolence, in 
the year, $235; another of 202 members, $500; 
the first church in Honolulu has given, including 
the support of its pastor, $1305 ; another $1070, 
and fourteen churches have given $7676. What 
hath God wrought ! 


THE LIND CONCERTS. 


It is not needful for our readers, but it is ex- 
ceedingly pleasant to us, to say that these go 


might better say, perhaps, with a constantly 
culminating—success and enthusiasm. Certainly 
the concerts of the past week have been in no 
degree less brilliant and admirable than any. 

The master-piece of Handel was performed 
at Tripler Hall, on Friday evening last, in,a style 
never equalled in this city. The deeply religi- 
ous character of the music, with its almost 
unique grandeur and majesty of structure, pos- 
sessed doubtless a special power for the imagin- 
ation and heart of the noble woman whose office 
it was to utter it to her hearers, The chorus and 
the orchestra were so arranged as to blend voices 
and instruments in gne harmonious utterance. 
The chorus was composed of the members of the 
New York Harmonic Society, and embraced 
about four hundred well-trained singers. So ad- 
mirably had they been drilled that each syllable 
was enunciated as distinctly as by one voice, 
and even the minutest slur betrayed no discrep- 
ancy of time. The chorus “ For unto us a child 
is born,” was sung with much taste and spirit, 
and was encored by the audience, though Jenny 
Lind was immediately to follow. No higher 
compliment than this was ever given toa choir 
of singers. Perhaps a majority of the audience 
had never heard Miss Lind, and yet they were 
willing to delay that gratification for the sake 
of a repetition of the chorus. Next came the 
exquisite pastoral symphony, whose liquid tones 
succeeding the full burst of the chorus Julled the 
audience as would the strains of distant night mu- 
sic,—when the rich clear notes of the Queen of 
Song broke upon the ear like the lyre of an an- 
gel. The whole scene on the plains of Bethle- 
hem, the bright starlight of an oriental sky, the 
shepherds with their lutes, the mysterious light 
shining round about, the angel chcir singing 
“Glory to God and peace on earth,” was vividly 
present to the enraptured soul. Happily the illu- 
sion was not broken by untimely applause. 

The aria, “Come unto Him,” afforded Miss 
Lind an opportunity of displaying the compase 
and richness of her voice, and of producing some 
of those effects of soul-music which always so 
delight her hearers. This was the gem of the 
oratorio. In the second part we waited in breath- 
less expectation for the aria; “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,” but whether our sensibilities 
were already exhauste!, or we had thrown our- 
selves into a stoical and passionless mood, or 
had expectations too highly raised from the re- 
ported effect of the piece at Boston and Philadel- 
phia—from some cause we were disappointed. 
To say that it was excellently sung, with a taste, 
pathos, and power which we never before heard, 
is only a thing of course; but we had expected 
a transport of soul, an ethereal soaring out of 
the, body and out of the regions of the world and 
time, which we did not experience—perhaps be- 
cause We were expecting it. 

Signor Belletti sustained his part to the admi- 
ration of all judges of the quality of voice and 
expression. His pronunciation of the English 
was correct and-distinct, his conception of the 
sentiment perfect, and his execution in good 
taste and point throughout. The grand Halle- 
lujah, and the concluding chorus, “‘ Worthy the 
Lamb,” were performed in their full choral ma- 
jesty. The immense audience, and their eager 
and delighted attention, proved that the sublimer 
themes of sacred music have their charms even 
amid the pleasures and bustle of the world. 

The concert of Tuesday evening was entirely 
different in character from this. A brilliant 
many-hued Opal, set against the solemn and 
Ruby-colored festival, which preceded and re- 
lieved it. The very genius of the hall—gay, 
glad, shining, aerial, yet vast, and lofty, and 
dense with life—seemed to have determined be- 
forehand the musie to be sung, so admirably 
were they inharmony. “The silver notes of that 
sweet singing” came raining like drops out of 
summer clouds; came pattering like those drops 
on the sheen of the lake. They warbled and 
echoed, and laughed, and ran, like very sprites 
among the trees; and then arose again, in vast 
and loftiest sweeps of song into the very depth 
of heaven; yetall the time the air about them was 
sunny and bright, and they dropped and rose 
amid itin the very excess and continuance of joy. 
None other of the concerts has been more in- 
spiring and exhilarate in its spirit, or more de- 
lightful and refreshing. The Bird-song, with 
whicli it closed—sung in English—is a beautiful 
in e of complete fitness between the mind of 
the singer, in one of its thoroughly real and per- 
sonal conditjons, and the music which it utters. 
It was Jenny Lind herself, that sang herself to us 
through it. If ever mortal poured out the very 
flush and life of the feeling in words and song, 
she did so then. It was not pre-arranged; we 
could not feel that. It was the natural, sponta- 
neous, inevitable utterance of her own joyous 
musical soul: singing because she could not help 
it. The exceeding archness and grace, too, that 
blended with it, the merry life that played upon 
her face, the eager and joyful light that shone 
in her eye, and the perfect fylness and sweetness 
and power of every tone that ravished the ear, 
commended her to every heart, and will make 
her more memorable to us, as presented in that 
slight cantata, than in almost any other of her 
musical performances. 


THE GERMAN POPULATION. 


Probably few of our readers haye any idea of 
the rapid increase of the German population 
among us. About thirty per cent. of the emigra- 
tion to this port is of Germans, and nearly the 
same proportion of our resident population is of 
this class. And this emigration is on the in- 
crease both in numbers and in quality. Hitherto 
emigrants from Germany have been chiefly peas- 
ants and artisans, generally respectable and fru- 
gal, and in.some instances comparatively righ. 
Now a higher order of German mind is coming 
among us, artists, teachers, professional men, 
and even professors from the Gymnasia. Ger- 
many, turbulent and distracted with political 
revolutions, is no longer the quiet abode of Art 
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and Letters; these too must forsake their venera- 


forward with an entirely undiminished—we 
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ble and classic seats for the commercial martsand 
the wide-spread granaries of this Western world. 
It is not tobe expected that_the German mind 
should act powerfully upon the American mind 
for a long time to come, much less—as some 
predict—that the German language will ever 
supplant ourown. The German mind is patient 
and plodding ; and while it is also chimerical 
and ingenious, it is not impulsive or practical. 
Those who in Germany enter the learned profes- 
sions because shut out from politics and trade, 
will in this country feel the dollar influence and 
Jay hold on anything by which they can earn 
their bread. But already there are among us 
many Germans of education and genius who 
deserve to be encouraged as artists or as teachers. 
The religious character of this German emi- 
gration is various. About fifty per cent. of the 
emigrants are nominally Protestant, but having 
been reared in a State church they have sunk 
into formalism or rationalism, and demand from 
us the most vigorous efforts for their evangeliza- 
tion. 

The city of Milwaukie may serve as an ex- 
ample of the increase of the German population 
in the centers of influence at the West. About 
8,000, or one-third of the inhabitants of that city 
are Germans ; of these 4,000 are Catholics and the 
remainder nominal Protestants; but of the Prot- 
estants only about 1,000 attend church at all on 
the Sabbath, and a very small proportion are 
evangelical Christians. There are in that city 
two large and attractive German Catholic 
churches, always well filled; two or three Lu- 
theran churches indifferently attended; one 
Rationalistic, which is well attended, though 
there is an admission fee of ten cents; and a 
small evangelical church under the care of Rev. 
Mr. Muhlhauser, an estimable missionary of the 
A. H.M.S. Mr. M. is now soliciting cuntribu- 
tions in this city and at the East for the purchase 
of a suitable church edifice,—an effort in which 
we hope he’ will be liberally sustained. The 
Germans, jf duly cared for, will be among our 
most valuable citizens ; but if neglected, they 
will spread over the land the dead formalism and 
the godless rationalism ofcontinental Europe. 


LECTURES ON ASTRONOMY. 


Prof. Mitchell, of the Cincinnati Observatory, 
—whom our neighbors over the East river would 
like to call eastward, we suspect, when their ob- 

ervatory is done—is to deliver the first of his 
course of Lectures on Astronomy, at the chapel 
of the Female Academy in Brooklyn (on Jorale- 
mon St.), on Monday evening, of next week. 
We are glad that he comes so early, the present 
winter. Last year he came to New York after 
the completion of a laborious course at New Or- 
leans, and the fulfilment of various engagements 
in the Eastern States ; and his physical strength 
was scarcely adequate to the work which he 
assumed. This year we shall have the fresh- 
ness and force of his tind; and many will 
doubtless be attracted to his admirable exposi- 
tions of this favorite science. 

The effort to build an Observatory in Brooklyn 
moves gradually but steadily onward. Dr. Cox 
anc the gentlemen associated with him spare no 
personal effort to forward it, and their unwearied 
patience and enterprise will finally triumph over 
all difficulties. They may well work, though 
the sum required is a large one, and thé popular 
enthusiasm not immediate. For the Observatory, 
when finished, will be a noble and durable mon- 
ument to their excellent fidelity. 


re 


LAW AND CONSCIENCE, 


One is in doubt, in the present attitude of pub- 
lic affairs, which most to wonder at, the law- 
abiding Conscience of men whose jeer and ridi- 
cule for a year past has been Conscience and 
‘higher law; or the calm resistance to the Fugi- 
tive-Slave law by that portion of the community 
to whom, hitherto, obedience to Jaw has been as 
a first principle of morality. The reason of this 
state of things will be an exposition of our 
views of Christian duty in respect to evil laws. 

Nothing could be more mischievous than the 
prevalgnce of the doctrine, that a citizen may 
disobey an unjust or burdensome law. Shoula 
that liberty be granted, the had, the selfish, the 
cruel and grasping, might disregard wholesome 
laws as easily as just men unjust laws. It 
would constitute every man a court in his own 
case ; and a court, too, in which selfishness would 
preside. Society could not exist foraday. The 
tangle of personal and opposing interests would 
become like a coil of infuriated snakes, stinging 
and biting each other. The weak and honest 
would always be the losers. The adroit and 
unscrupulous, together with the most daring and 
reckless, would drive things their own way. 
The special glory of the law, in a free and civil- 
ized community, is not the protection which it 
gives to strength and wealth, but the barrier 
which it builds between strength and weakness, 
between grasping avarice and want, between 
cunning and simplicity. Excitement, or combi- 
nations of interest may, occasionally, enact bad‘ 
laws. Men may find themselves deprived of just 
rights, or impeded in lawful callings, or even 
persecuted and imprisoned. But such laws, like 
untimely snows in spring, soon melt. The Le- 
gislature repeals them. Courts dissolve them. 

It isthe duty of every good citizen to abide 
his time, and seek redress from the evils of bad 
laws at the appropr ate tribunals of his country. 
The wrong may be sharp, but any other remedy 
will be sharper; and in the end ruinous to the 
individual sufferer by the destruction of society 
itself. No injuries can justify resistance to 
laws, except such extreme cases, as, in their 
nature, preclude appeal to the proper tribunals. 
If the law injures, in due time the law will right. 
But if the injury is extreme, extending to liberty 
and life itself, and redress from law is foreclosed, 
the law dissolves the social compact and thrusts 
the individual back upon his natural rights. 
Such extreme cases must be very rare in a free 
land. They can scarcely happen to an ordinary 
citizen. If at all, they will be inflicted upon 
such as prejudice has reduced to a caste; and 
whom the law, therefore, scarcely aims to pro- 
tect,—the Jew in Europe in a past.age, the pro- 
scribed republican in Papal Italy, the patriot 
Pole in Russia, th® Fugitive Slave in America. 
This, hqwever, does not reach the case of those 
who, not themselyes damaged by the Fugitive 
Slave law, yet resist it in behalf of others. 

It is a question serigusly asked by thousands : 
How ca we as good citizens subscribe to such 
wholesome doctrine, and yet openly resist the 
Fugitive Slave law? Many reasons make it 
important that this question should be thoroughly 
answered. There are thousands who say that 
this law must be obeyed ; and who, with the next 
breath, bravely and generously declare, that 
nevertheless, should a distressed Fugitive ask 
succos, skelter and gujdance, at their hand, he 
should have them. But this is breaking the 
law. To keep this law, you must not shelter a 
slave mother fleeing to her free husband in the 
North; nor a slave girl, whose foot bounds, at 
the sound of a pursuer, as if it were the knell of 
virtue. You must not give direction to a fugi- 
tive thoug’ his head be white, and his old limbs 
reveal half a century of unrequited toil; though 
& man sayto you, in the awful agony of his 
soul, “Kill me, but for the love of God, do 
not betray me!” the law enjoins you to go 
with the officer, if he summon you, and help in 
his arrest! The minister of the Gospel, the 
humane philanthropist, peacefully walking to 
the Sabbath-sounding bell, must iurn aside and 
help some scoundrel hireling to run down his 
slave, if the marshal command him, or break the 
law! 

It is not once in a century that a law appears 
which obliges a citizen to smother every convic- 
tion of traththat he may rob a fellow-being of 
every right, and thus make him a transgressor 
against his conscience if he obey the law; and 
against the law if he heed his conscience ;—a 
transgressor in his own eyes, whichever course 
he take! 

But is itso? Is the citizen bound to obey 
everylaw?t No. There is another truth that is 
as deep and as necessary to public virtue and 
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ivilege, until legally redreseed ; but no citizen 
 privi egally redreased 


is bound to obey a law which ¢ him to 
inflict injury upon another. We must endure, 
but never commit wrong. We must be patient 
when sinned against, but must never sin against 
others. The law may heap injustice upon me ; 
but no law can authorize me to pour injustice 
upon another. When the law commanded Daniel 
not to pray, he disobeyed it; when it commanded 
him to be cast into the lion’s den, he submitted. 

A law which enjoins upon a citizen the com- 
mission of a crime, and still more, of an open, 
disgraceful, and flagitious crime, has violated the 
confidence of the citizen, and is dissolved in the 
court of God the moment it is enacted. 

This is no new doctrine. [t underlies the 
history of our institutions; it is associated with 
the memory of the Nonconformist and the Pu- 
ritan; it has been made illustrious by the ex- 
patriation of our fathers, and their pilgrimage 
hither. It was the glory of the pulpit then, to 
teach the supremacy of Conscience over human 
law. It is not less glorious now. The sacred 
right of Disobedience to laws which violate the 
Conscience was the parent of our civil and reli- 
gious liberty. Shall we now call our mother a 
harlot? But for this right the very men who 
now denounce it would have been peasants or 
colliers, They are crying for the leeks and 
onions of Egypt. They ought never to have 
been brought out of bondage. Liberty of Con- 
science is but another name for Liberty of 
Resistance to legal invasions of conscience. Let 
those degenerate creatures that denounce the 
pulpit for this truth go back to their place at the 
looms or in the potteries of England. Nay, they 
will find the weavers and tinkers of England 
able to teach them what be the frst principles of 
Liberty of Conscience ! For, Oppression has there 
steadily moved these men towards the doctrines 
of Liberty. But in republican America, Oppres- 
sion has steadily drawn the public back towards 
doctrines of Tyranny. We are battling again in 
America the very questions of past ages. 

The right of every man, black or white, to 
civil and religious liberty; the right te teach 
men, (which slavery makes a felony) ; the right 
of free discussion—these are re-opened questions. 
All the exploded casuistries of tyranny are 
recoined and put again into circulation. The 
pulpit and all religious papers are put to shame 
for asserting the world-renowned principles of 
the Puritans, by men who, had they lived in the 
days of our fathers, would have helped to burn 
them, or run begging to the king for their confis- 
cated estates. They who believe in the doctrines 
of the Puritans are the descendants of the Puri- 
tans. He who does not, is a bastard, though the 
blood of twenty generations of Puritans coursed 
in his veins. 

If only vena! politicians and moralists of the 
Price Current school, should regard the right of 
resistance to laws commanding wickedness as 
dangerous, we should not suffer alarm. We 
should soon make it more profitable to believe 
the contrary, and then they would instantly be 
converted. Butif the great body of our citizens, 
and especially our religious citizens, are to re- 
gard this as new and dangerous doctrine, then 
the shadow upon the dial has gone back a hun- 
dred years! But it has not gone back. The 
spontaneous indignation of the North, the loud 
and unequivocal declaration that the Fugitive 
Slave law. shall not be executed, shows that Pu- 
ritan blood yet sustains Puritan doctrine. 


We make no apology whatsoever for this doc- 
trine of resistance. We do not nicely argue, 
weigh and balance the matter; we do not guard 
and discriminate, patch and smooth it, as if we 
were introducing a sleek and foreign heresy. It 
is our patrimony. We never knew any other 
doctrine. We are not proselytes, but inheritors. 
We are proud to avow our fathers’ principles 
against every insidious doctrine of tyranny 
which, stealthily creeping from the wolf-den of 
slavery and covering its brindled hide here in the 
North with the villanous counterfeit of a sheep- 
skin, rambles up and down the ways of com- 
merce, with the simplicity of a sheep in its rea- 
sonings and the ferocity of a wolf in its heart! 
We stand then upon old foundations. The doc- 
trine is venerable. This doctrine was received 
from the primitive Christians, and they took it 
from the New Testament, and it received it from 
God. The laws, business, customs and pleasure 
of ancient communities were so thoroughly 
tainted with the rites of idolatry, that a Chris- 
tian must sacrifice his religious convictions at 
every step, or he must refuse in innumerable 
cases to obey the law. The ground taken by 
the early Christians was, that they would be 
passive under evil laws ; and they refused, even 
in so trivial a thing as the throwing a handful 
of incense upon the altar, to obey, They would 
not do wrong in the least thing, nor under any 
apologies. Whether men who refused a handful 
of incense, though not required to give up any 
belief, would give back a Christian brother to 
slavery, is a question requiring no answer. 

It is as honorable now as when our fathers 
went to prison for it, were stripped, and came 
fleeing hither ; and obedience to a law of sin is 
as much a heresy now as in the founding of the 
colonies. 

Let no man stand uncommitted, dedging be- 
tween daylight and dark, on this vital principle. 
Let every man firmly and openly take sides. 
This vibrating between humanity for the fugi- 
tive and conscience fer the law; this clandestine 
humanity in spite of law, to which the lips only 
give a sullen and pouting gbedience, is not con- 
sistent with sincerity and open-hearted integrity. 
We adjure every Christian man, every man to 
whom conscience is more than meat, and honor 
better than thrift, to stand forth and enunciate 
the invincible truth of the Christian’s creed : 
Obedience to laws even though they sin against me ; 
disobedience to every law that commands me to sin. 
In every age this creed has had its noble watch- 
words. Under the shadow of the Cross was 
heard its inspired annunciation from the lips of 
Peter, “ We ought to obey God rather than men.” 
Generation after generation sént up to heaven its 
offering of martyrs, choosing and rejoicing to 
die rather than to sin. The poor and oppressed 
crowd at length caught the inspired maxim. In 
their lips it was proclaimed, “ Disobedience to ty- 
rants is obedience to God." Ged avert that this 
sacred truth, the right of disobedience, given by 
inspiration and consecrated by blood, and doubly 
sacred to us by the memory of our fathers, should 
by our age, at the beck of slavery, be trampled 
under foot. 

But is there no danger,that men will pervert 
this doctrine, and call that a sin which they do 
not happen to relish? Evenso. In this respect 
it suffers the liability of perversion incident to 
all general principles. But whatever danger 
there may be in imagined cases, there is no 
danger in that case which absorbs public atten- 
tion, and originates this discussion. It is not in 
dispute in any school of ethics, por in any reli- 
gion, nor in any civilized community, whether it 
be a sin and crime to violate the rights of man. 
To make a man a slave, whether he has been one 
or has not, is tocommit against him every injury 
which a being can suffer, short of death. In 
Slavery a man falls from every honor, every 
privilege, eyery right, and from manhood itself, 
since the law of the land has jn so many words 
decreed: “A slave is one who is in the power 
of a master, fo whom he belongs. The master 
may sell him, dispose of his person, his indus- 
try, and his labor; he can do nothing, possess 
nothing, nor acquire anything, but what must 
belong to his master."—Laws of Louisiana, Art 
35. 
“The fugitive slave law, is a law which upen 
occasions, makes it the duty of citizens to assist in 
putting a fellow-being into the rank of animals ; 
nay, it makes it a duty to refuse the commonest 
humanities of life to a miserable wretch striving 
to escape such degradation, and to secure to him- 
self those rights which every American has been 
taught that God gave to every man alike, and 
which crime only can alienate. A law to 
make citizens the inflicters of wrongs the most 
fatal, for which, once committed, no patience 
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tianity of a land which should tamely obey it 
would be a solemn mockery. What are we 
asked todo * To keep the compromise of the 
Constitution by violating the fundamental de- 
claration of the Bill of Rights. To stand by 
when a wretch emerging from slavery begins to 
straighten up upon the level of manhood, to 
plunge him under the slimy wave again! We 
are asked to send men back ‘to laws that 
deny their manhood. We thai are ministers 
of the Gospel, are asked to teach our people 
the duty of obeying a law that sends a slave 
back, where it is a felony to teach him to 
read the Bible; to a condition which is almost 
universally without the Gospel; we are to send 
back women to the lust of their masters; and to 
convert men, now of a long time industrious citi- 
zens, into chattels, to be advertised as cattle, 
driven in droves like cattle, sold and fed and 
worked like cattle, to die as a dog dieth, and to 
be covered down as a dog is buried! The phrase, 
to return a fugitive, is very harmless in its sound ; 
but in its sense it comprises every offence that it is 
possible for one man to commit against another. 
This is the marrow of that Bill which churches 
are denounced as traitors for not supporting! 
When we have ceased to pray; when we have 
rooted out the humanities which since our connec- 
tion with the Gospel have been growing within 
us; when we have burned our Bibles and re- 
nounced our God, then we will join with those 
whose patriotism exhibits itself in disrobing men 
of every natural right, and driving them from 
light and religion into gross heathenism. 

It is notorious that from the first settlement of 
the colonies, the religious people of this land 
have been law-abiding. Among them, if any- 
where, oug institutions have had the firmest sup- 
putters, and the best teachers and exemplifiers of 
obedience to law. What then must be the com- 
plexion of a measure which has thoroughly 
aroused them, which has excited the soberest 
pen; and brought the most peaceful and mode- 
rate into avowed and persistent opposition to 
law? Let it be remembered, that the in ignation 
and resistance of the public mind has begun 
among the most orderly, obedient and religious 
portion. And although by no means confined to 
these, it has its strength, and most significant 
manifestations there. Religious newspapers al- 
most without exception; churches of every 
denomination ; ministers the most unlikely to 
indulge in excitement ; ecclesiastical meetings of 
various denominations, one after another, in 
almost unbroken succession, by nearly unani- 
mous votes, are arrayed against this law, 

What if this law be substantially the same as 
the law of 1793% That law was dead. This 
lawis alive. That law was impracticable. Not 
because it lacked stringency, but because it was 
too stringent. Any law must be odious that 
gives back the most unquestioned slave to bond- 
age under forms the most sure and cautious. 
But a law that bas not even the decency of pre- 
tending to be cautious, that threatens to involve 
alike in its meshes freeman and fugitive, will be 
more than odious, it will be infamous; and obe- 
dience will be infamy. 

But what shall be done with the Constitution ? 
Which Constitution? That which our fathers 
intended, the expression and guard of liberty ? 
or that which construction has made, the supple 
implement of Slavery? A Constitution was 
formed for us, giving Slavery time for peaceful 
death and decent burial. But behold instead of 
burying Slavery, the Constitution has become 
its tower and bulwark !—But we will next week 
give our views of duty upon this subject. 

We can form no language with which to close 
these remarks so noble and prophetic as those of 
Daniel Webster pronounced in this city in 1837. 

“On the general question of Slavery, a great 
portion of the community is already strongly ex- 
cited. The subject has not only attracted atten- 
tion as a question of me but it has struck a 
far deeper toned chord. It has arrested the reli- 
gious feeling of the country ; it has taken streng 
hoJd on the consciences of men. He is a rash 
man, indeed, little conversant with human na- 
ture, and especially has he very erroneous 
estimate of the character of the people of this 
country, who supposes that a feeling of this kind 
is to be trifled with, or despised. [t will assur- 
edly cause itself to be respected. It may be rea- 
soned with, it may be made willing, I believe it 
is entirely willing to fulfill all existing engage- 
ments, and all existing duties, to uphold and de- 
fend tae Constitution, as it is established, with 
whatever regrets about some provisions, which 
it does actually contain. But to coerce it into 
silence,—to endeavor to restrain its free exp-es- 
sion, to seek to compress and confine it, warm as 
it is and: more heated as such endeavors would 
inevitably render it,—should all this be attempted, 
I know nothing even in the Constitution, or in 
the Union itself, which would not be endangered 
by the explosion which might follow.” 

The event has justified the sagacity of this 
declaration, and is the severest comment upon 
the recent course of this great but morally infirm 
statesman. It was Daniel Webster, who has 
been writing letters from city to city, indecently 
stigmatizing Christians and clergymen as fanat- 
ics, and railing at anti-Slavery men as the ene- 
mies of the country, who declared that such a 
course would bring heat, resistance and even 
revolution. Should revolution come, upon their 
heads be the guilt who, knowing that the con- 
science of the North would not brook indignity, 
sought to override that conscience with a law 
violating every sensibility and conviction of the 
North, and with the most impudent disregard of 
even the appearance of decency ! * 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
GLASGOW AND EDINBURGH. 


To the Editors of the Independent : 

Dear Bareruren :—One wish of mine as | 
travel, is to see and to report whatever in each 
country deserves to be imitated or emulated in 
ourown. Of course such a wish can be realized 
only very imperfectly, at the best, by one who 
is to perform so wide a circuit in so short a 
time. But it is this wish which prompts me to 
say a few words more about the two great cities 
of Scotland. 

One of our American cities (Baltimore) is 
called by way of distinction above all others 
“the Monumental City ;” because one of its 
public places is decorated with a not ungraceful 
structure commemorating the defense of Fort 
McHenry, and from another there rises a beauti- 
ful shaft which supports the majestic figure of 
the “father of his country.” Boston has her 
Bunker Hill Monument—a colossal pile, worthy 
of the event which it commemorates, and of the 
wealth and public spirit that reared it. If New 
York has anything of the kind it has esqaped 
my notice or my recollection—unless indeed we 
except a certain mutilated statue of the Earl of 
Chatham, which having been demolished at the 
era of the Revolution, has been set up again 
soméwhere by somebody in an extremely muti- 
lated condition. The State House in Massachu- 
setts, that in Virginia, that in North Carolina, 
and perhaps some others, are dignified eack with 
a statue of Washington erected by the State 
But beyond this where jn all our, American cities 
are there any public monuments? With the 
exceptions which I have indicated, and perhaps 
some others not within my knowledge, where in 
our cities shall we find statue or column, arch or 
obelisk, erected to commemorate the great men 
or the great events of the local or the national 
history ? 

Most naturally then, one of the first things to 
arrest the attention of an American visiting 
these cities for the first time, is the number vari- 
ety and conspicuousness of public monuments 
in public places. I was not unacquainted with 
the famous monumental structures of Edinburgh, 
but in this as in other respects the magnificence 
of Glasgow surprised me. One of the most 
conspicuous of the Glasgow monuments is a 
fluted Doric column placed in an enclosed equare 
near the center of the city, and rising to the 
hight of eighty feet, upon which stands a fine 
colossal statue of Sir Walter Scott. This then 
is the tribute which commercial Glasgow has 
paid to the memory of a poet. In another part 
of the same little enclosure (not more than half 
as as Union Square in New York) is a 


graceful and lifelike though not very impressive 
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statue, in bronze, of General Sir John Moore 

who was a native of Glasgow, and whose |a. 
mented death, at the battle of Corunna, was the 
occasion of placing Sir Arthur Wellesley (now 
the Duke of Wellington) at the head of the 
British forces in Spain. And this is the tribute 
which proud Glasgow pays to the memory of one 
of her own sons, whose early death, upon a 
bloody and disastrous field, was lamented as a 
national loss. A few yards off, in an angle oj 
the same square, on an elevated base, is another 
broaze statue, a noble colossal representation o{ 
James Watt, sitting in an attitude and with an 
expression of profound thought. This is t'ic 
tribute of grateful Glasgow to the memory of 
one who was born on the bank of her own Clyde, 
and whose invention of the steam-engine has not 
only filled her with riches, but is changing )| 
the commercial relations, and the physical ang 
political condition of the world. Not far distan: 
from this square is the Royal Exchange, and jp 
front of its magnificent portico stands a grand 
equestrian statue of Wellington in bronze, the 
cost of which (some $50,000) was subscribed jin 
few minutes by the prfncely merchants and many. 
facturers of this great city. In another quarter 
stands an obelisk raised long ago to commemorate 
the victories of Nelson. Elsewhere the traveler 
finds planted in one of the most crowded tho; 

oughfares an old equestrian statue of King Wij}. 
liam ITI, the hero of the English Revolution and 
the deliverer of Britain from the tyranny of the 
Stuarts. But of all these monuments the most 
impressive to my mind is one which towers 
above the summit of the old Druid hil], Opposite 
to the slope on which St. Mungo built the 
church which his successagg have replaced with 

their grand cathedral. The Druid grove has 

long since disappeared, and the rugged jj) 

which it covered is now occupied as a cemetery 

and called “the Necropolis.” The side of the 
hill, even to the summit, is thickly studded with 
sepulchral memorials in every style,—some of 
them ostentatiously elaborate, some of them ex- 
quisitely beautiful. But above all these infe- 
rior memorials of recent greatness or of recent 
sorrows, on the highest point of the hill, rises a 
heavy column, supported by a massive base, and 
surmounted with a coloseal statue of John Knox. 
the Reformer of Scotland. This is the memorial 
which Glasgow has reared to the heroes and 
martyrs of the Scottish Reformation, many of 
whose names are inscribed upon the base in fit 
association with the name of their great leader 

Visible from all quarters gf the city, there stand 
the venerable figure of the Reformer, in the atti 

tude and dress of a preacher with bis Bible in 
his hand, looking upon the gray cathedral and 
the graves of the thousands who within thes 
last seven hundred years or more have been in 

terred in that green churchyard,—looking at the 
restless tides of human activity that rush and 
roar along the streets of the great commercial 
and manufacturing emporium,—looking at the 
strange sight of huge East Indiamen loading 
and unloading at the Broomielaw, and compact 
piles of splendid architecture spreading over 
the distant hills,—looking with the same stern 
dignity, from year to year, through swoke and 
mist, through storm and calm, at aii the diversi 

fied beauty and growth of the city which owes 
so much to the Reformation, and which has so 
greatly prospered “through the preaching of the 
word.” 

I have made this particular statement about 
public monuments in Glasgow, because that city 
is so much like an American city, dependent for 
its wealth upon the industry and skill of its own 
citizens, and dependent for its decorations upon 
their good taste and public spirit. Edinburgh 
is a metropolis dependent for its wealth upon the 
fact that it is a metropolis, The wealth that has 
filled Edinburgh with statues and other memori- 
als is not the wealth of Edinburgh alone but of 
Scotland. We shall have no cities of that sort 
in America till we have a court and an aristo- 
cracy. But we have many cities of the class to 
which Glasgow belongs. And is there any 
reason why some portion of the superfluous 
wealth of our cities—is there any reason why 
some portion of that wealth which js expended 
in luxuries and in the costly embellishinent of 
private dwellings, should not be devoted to more 
public and permanent uses ’ 

In another particular, much more important, 
these British cities, so far as 1 have seen them 
may be commended to imitation on our side of 
the Atlantic. I refer to the attention which is 
here given to relieve the degraded physical con 
dition of the poor. This is done not merely in 
the form of charitable relief to individuals—ol 
which I believe there is no comparative deficiency 
in American cities—but in other forms. Much 
is said and done about rekieving the condition o! 
the poor as a class, and helping them to help 
themselves. In both Edinburgh and Glasgow 
there have been established, as in London, 
“model lodging-houses” for laborers. These 
are not charilable institutions in the ordinary 
sense of that phrase. They offer gratuitous 
lodgings to none. They merely offer at such a 
price as the poor are accustomed to pay for 
filthy, noisy, crowded, ill-ventilated lodgings, 
such cleanly, quiet and well-ventilated lodgings 
as with a reasonable amount of custom can be 
afforded for that price. They open to the poor, 
in that way, and especially to the many who re 
sort to large cities for employment, a way of es 
cape from much pbysical suffering, from many 
hazards of. disease and death, and from many 
dreadful temptations. They react at the same 
time, by the law of competition in trade, upo! 
the keepers of other lodging-houses for the « 
class of people, and gradually compe! 
introduce into their establishments more clea! 
ness, more order, more decency, and more fresh 
air. In brief, a model lodging-house is not un 
like a seaman’s home, opened to all classes, and 
so managed as to support itsel/ 

The physical condition of the poor 
the most degraded—is closely connected with 
their moral and religious condition. Each is in 
some sense caused by the other. Some religious 
people seem to think that exclusively religious 
means—good tracts, good preaching, and the 
like—are al! that is needed for the relief and re 
formation of the most degraded. Many irre 
gious people think that physical relief is all that 
is necessary to moral reformation. Both these 
classes of philanthropists are wrong so far as 
they are exclusive. Christ came healing ' 
sick and feeding the hungry, as well as preac! 
ing the Gospel to the poor, 

Oct. 18. L. B 
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PROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


Oxrorp, Oct, 3, 1850 
I wish I could give you the spirit of a mis 
sionary meeting held here on Monday evening 
last, and to which a deep interest was given by 
the presence of an American, who embodied and 
realized to the people present some of the great 
facts, of the greatest facts of the other and greater 
and growing England—of non conformist Eng 
land—beyond the Atlantic. Prayer was offered 
firat, then the 47th Psalm was sung (Tune, 
America, printed over the Psalm), beginning 
“© for a shout of sacred joy 
To God the Sovereign King, 
and ending witb, 
«“ The British Islands are the Lord's, 
There Abraham’s God is known,” &c 

The chairman then strack the key-note ‘or 
the speakers :—Any anniversary occasion was 
adapted to induce serious feeling; the lapse ol 
time and its rapid flight was realized ; youth bad 
grown into manhood; the thin gray hair had 
grown thinner; there were gaps 10 the ranks 
where the living had fallen. The Voice was, 
Work while it is called to-day. At a missionary 
meeting every varying chord of human emotion 
might be made to vibrate. Looking out upon 
the world from their retreat, and seeing it 12 ail 
its abounding ignorance, and sin, ond mite 
they might sit down, as did Job's friends, eo 
flicted silence, or exclaim with the prophet, 
that my head were waters, and mine eyes fou 
tains of tears, that I might weep day and night. 
Or, contrasting the dark Past wita the brightening 
Present, they might rejoice and give thanks ex- 
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ultingly, for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth | 
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He felt something more of faith and of hope that | 


: tly insignifi- 
evening, and that from an apparen 
cant incident. They had sung that noble Psalm 


of Watts’, and they who felt not its ode-like 
power had little of poetry or music in their soul. 
With Christian patriotism, and with rejoicing 
faith, Watts sang— 
« The British Islands are the Lord’s.” 

When he so sang, nearly one hundred and fifty 
years since, the iron rod of persecution had re- 
cently been removed from British Christians ; but 
while singing his mind had been cast back upon 
the past, and with that past he had linked the very 
present time, and a great fact, of which not even 
Watts had a prophetic instinct when he poured 
out his praise for British mercies. 

His native town was also the native town of 
Watts. There his pious non-conformist father, 
a schoolmaster, had suffered persecution for con- 
science’ sake; it was a time of suffering. Many 
good men suffered, and almost despaired of their 
country, and fled from it, that they might find 
“freedom to worship God.” A tempest-tost ship, 
the Mayflower, coming from the west coast thus 
preciously freighted, had put into the port of the 
native town of the sweet singer; there, it might 
have been, they were comforted by his suffering 
parents ; thence they departed, to endure the storms 
of ocean ; and tempest-tost and afflicted, to seek a 
home in the new world, beyond the pale of civili- 
zation and itscomforts. No genial, no enervating 
clime awaited them. They had to endure hard- 
ness; it was best for the future—best for a world 
that they should be thus sternly trained. Thus it 
was; and when Watts the child, the youth, 
nursed sweet and poetic fancies on the shores of 
Southampton water, the pilgrim fathers had not 
long rested from their labors, and the illimitable 
forests of America had scarcely echoed to the 
sound of the axe. He sang, 

* The British Islands are the Lord’s”— 

so we sing to-night. He being dead yet sings 
with us; and his heart had swelled, and his 
every nerve had thrilled at the thought, that 
nowy, this evening, one sits by us, a yrother and 
a friend—one in faith, and love, and hope—who 
represents to us millions on another continent 
among whom “ Abraham’s God is known” and 
his praises sung. 

‘“ Westward the course of empire takes its way,” 
and the Gospel marches with it. We strengthen 
ourselves in this hope. The waves of the Paci- 
fic shall join voices of praise with those which 
break on the pilgrim shore ; with Ethiopia, Amer- 
ica shall stretch out her hand unto God, yes, and 
stretch it out from her western shore, and grasp 
with fraternal love multitudinous Asia. 

The Rev. John Clarke, long a missionary in 
Jamaica, and since in Fernando Po, and who has 
suffered greatly from fever upon fever, then traced 
the long line of the westérn coast of Africa ; 
showed its palpable darkness, and pointed out 
the centers of feeble light by which that darkness 
was made visible. Traits of African character 
were given, and their superstitious and universal 
fear of death was described. This latter is so 
great that the word cannot be mentioned without 
serious offense; and the missionary has to be 
careful not to present the idea too frequently if 
he would not lose his hearers. Fernando Po, 
with the town of Clarence, and its 40,000 inhab- 
itants, was described as a highly interesting 
island, and a most favorable field for labor. The 
people are eager to be taught; the population is 
composed of thirty different tribes; English is 
intelligible to them. They cordially hate slavery 
and the slave-trade, and vigorously and success- 
fully resisted the enslaving Spaniard. But to 
the European, Africa and death are almost syno- 
nymous terms, Mr. Clarke’s only hope for 
Africa is through Africans—through the West 
Indian Islands, There is an excellent training in- 
stitution, with diligent students, at Calabar, but 
which it is feared will not be sustained owing to 
the diminished and insufficient means of the So- 


its internal government.” So instead of the 
Judicial power accorded by the Presbyterian or- 
ganization to the General Assembly we find in 
relation to our Synod the following regulation : 
“It pronounces on difficulties, and questions vol- 
untarily submitted to it by the churches interest- 
ed;” which resembles more nearly the Congrega- 
tional ecclesiastical councils than the supreme 
Presbyterian court. But whatever may be these 
resemblances or differences, the aim of our 
Union has not been to follow this or that eccle- 
siastical system, but our churches have united 
as they themselves declare, “in order to up- 
hold sound doctrine, individual profession of 
faith, and the distinction between the church and 
the world,” three things which are no longer 
found in the reformed church pensioned by the 
State, of which one is a member by right of 
birth and in which pastors can preach Socinian- 
ism and Arianism with as much right as the pure 
Gospel. The representative Synod of 1849 de- 
cided that the {rst regular Synod should be held 
in August, 1850, in the little town of Saint Foy, 
near Bordeaux. It may be useful to say a few 
words about 


ST. FOY,—ITS SITUATION, AND ITS HISTORIC REMI- 
NISCENCES,. 

This little village, which does not contain 
more than three or four thousand inhabitants, is 
pleasantly situated on the banks of the Dor- 
dogne river, which unites its waters with those 
of the Gironde, a little below the city of Bor- 
deaux. The country is very fertile in cereals, 
maize and fruits of every kind; peaches, figs 
and grapes abound ; and every day the fraternal 
table at which we assembled, was filled with 
them, to the great admiration of our Scotch 
brethren, who found, as they said, our grapes 
better than their Scotch currants. The Reforme- 
tion entered St. Foy, in 1541, by means of a 
minister originally from Picardy, and who 
preached for a year in a subterranean cave or 
Wine vault, which remains to this day. This 
singular but safe place having become too small 
for the meetings, they were removed to a larger 


thus easily discovered the preacher, and de- 
nounced him to the parliament of Bordeaux, 
which condemned him to be burned alive, which 
was done in the same city of Bordeaux, in Au- 
gust, 1542. They next cited a young woman, a 
servant in a house at St. Foy, who having borne 
witness to the truth in a courageous manner, was 
also burned at the same period. Notwithstand- 
ing these and several other martyrdoms, or per- 
haps because of them, the Reformation triumphed 
definitely at St. Foy, in 1561. There, several 
years later (in 1578) the general synod of the 
Reformed churches of France held its session, at 
which was present as a representative of the 
king of Navarre, the illustrious Turenne, lieuten- 
ant-general of the province. Other synods were 
also held at St. Foy, and some political assem- 
blies of Protestants. One of these political 
meetings, representing all the Protestants of the 
kingdom, met at St. Foy in 1601, and presented 
to King Henry IV a memorial, demanding ex- 
pressly the fulfillment of the famous edict of 
Nantz, published by that sovereign three years 
before, and the carrying out of which the Roman 
clergy hindered in various places. After the re- 
vocation of that same edict by Louis XIV, there 
were several surprisals in the neighborhood of 
St. Foy of secret meetings of those who were 
called religionists, Huguenots or heretics. The 
most memorable of these meetings was held in 
February, 1745, in a retired place called the Fau- 
ga. It is estimated that there were present eight 
or ten thousand Protestants. Several baptisms 
and marriages were celebrated, contrary to the 
edict of the king. The authorities learning of 
the existence of that meeting, sent from Bor- 
deaux a considerable troop of soldiers to dis- 
perse it; but when the troop reached the place 
they could not find the Protestants, who were 





ciety. 

The Rev. Geo. M. Maxwell, late of Marietta, | 
Ohio, was then introduced to the meeting. He | 
spoke for half an hour, and deeply interested the 
meeting. Responding to the chairman's remarks, 
he stated some of the great moral facts of Amer- 
ica. He had heard it stated that the total number 
of missionaries sent out from Great Britain was 
1,430; he had not the statistics, but he believed 
that the various societies in the United States 
had sent out almost an equal number into the 
great field of foreign missions. He spoke im- 
pressively of the vast home-work thrown upon 
American Christians; of the countless numbers 
which teeming Europe threw upon America—a 
thousand daily, very many ignorant and demoral- 
ized. ‘ We feel,” he said, “that we must save 
them or they will ruin us.” He could not speak 
accurately of the whole number of home mis- 
sionaries employed, but could say of the organi- 
zation with which he had been connected, Con- 
gregational and New School Presbyterians, that 
a thousand were sent out under its sanction. 
The immense area to be covered was presented, 
and the hearers understood with wonder that in 
two years, territory five or six times the area of 
Great Britain had been added to the Union. Mr. 
Maxwell concluded by attempting to develop 
some indications of the Divine method of pro- 
cedure in reference to the work of evangelizing 
the world, showing resemblances and contrasts 
in the apostolic and the presentage. Then it 
might be said the work was a rapid conquest, as 
by light troops; but as the wave of conquest 
passed on the conquered seemed to refissert them- 
selves. Now if the progress were slower and 
less startling it would seem that the conquests 
made were meant to be retained. 

This is a most imperfect sketch from an utterly 
dilapidated memory ; but it may to some extent 
show what I meant to convey, the new and 
deep interest excited by the presence of an Amer- 
ican brother, and by American facts. “A thou- 
sand years is but as one day,” yet, as it was 
said, what have two hundred years done! In 
them what has God wrought, and to a great ex- 








scattered in the woods and the neighboring vil- 
lages. A respectable old man (a son of one of 
the Protestants who was present at the meeting 
at Fauga) gave me these details. During the 
horrible persecutions which signalized the reign 
of Louis XIV, and which were continued under 
the regency and the reign of Louis XV, the num- 
ber of Protestants was greatly diminished in 
these regions. Death, exile, and recantation ex- 
torted by grief or fear of torture, have made of 
St. Foy and its environs a mixed community, in 
which the number of Catholics is greater than 
that of Protestants. A spirit of rivalry and of 
inexorable strife has always existed between 
them. And you will learn from the sequel of 
| my narrative, that our peaceful synod in the 
month of September last was subjected to a 
trifling persecution, in which, I am happy to say, 
there was no bloodshed, nor any killed or 
wounded, but only a tumult, and cries of “ To 
the water ! To the wat_r, with the Protestants! and 
Bibles were burned by the Papist mob in the 
public square, But before narrating a scene so 
dishonorable to the Catholic population of St. 
Foy, I must speak of our synod and its more 
important decisions. This I hope to do in my 
next letter. 


Yours truly, Louis B, 


FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 





Boston, Nov. 4, 1850. 

Subsequent to three arrests upon civil process 
for damages—on Wednesday evening constable 
Lawton proceeded to the United States Hotel, to 
arrest Messrs. Hughes and Knight, the slave 
hunters, upon a criminal process “for a conspi- 
racy to kidnap William Craft and his wife El- 
len,” issued by Justice Hilliard on complaint of 
Dr. Hanson—but the birds had flown. The 
temperature of Boston just at this time seems to 
be rather torrid even for Georgians—and these 
persons have retreaied to a cooler climate, whi- 
ther “ William Craft and his wife Ellen” have 
not as yet accompanied them, being very well 








tent by apparently adverse agencies. What then 
shall be done in another “ inch or two of time ®” 
AGRICOLA. 
FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 
FIRST REGULAR SYNOD OF THE UNION OF THE EVAN- 
GELICAL CHURCHES OF FRANCE. 


To the Editors of the Independent : 

Dear Breturen :—I alluded last year to the 
union which had been formed among those 
churches, as yet few and inconsiderable, which 
in France hold explicitly the Christian faith, and 
not wishing to be governed nor salaried by the 
State. This Union, ( The Independent itself made 
these remarks,) has some of the characteristics of 
Presbyterianism and some of Congregationalism. 
Thus on one side our Constitution establishes a 
Synod composed of delegates from the churches, 
and among the attributes of the Synod we find 
the following : 

“It conducts, by means of Commissions, the 
Christian efforts of which it -has undertaken 
the superintendence. These Commissions 
present an annual report to the Synodical Com- 
missicn, by whom the report is submitted to 
the Synod. It has the management of a central 
fund, supported by voluntary contributions, 
and designed either to meet the general ex- 
penses of the churches, or to assist churches 
which cannot defray the whole amount of 
their local expenses. It regulates everything 
connected with Theological studies, and takes 
care that the ministry of the Word is recognized 
and maintained as a special function in the 
churches, and is there exercised conformably to 
its institution. If a church depart from the faith, 

or be guilty of grave disorders which it refuses 
to abandon, the Synod shall take measures for 
remedying the evil, and be empowered to exclude 
such church from the Union.” These arrange- 
ments and some others like them are rather 
Presbyterian, but on the other side we find an 
article which is certainly rather Congregational : 


“Each church which enters into the Union, pre- 
serves the liberty of determining for itself its 
particular constitution, according to its own 
views and requirements. It consequently regu- 
lates jts worship, its discipline, and the form of 


satisfied to continue business a little longer in 
this extremely notional city. 

Messrs. Samuel E. Sewall, Charles Sumner, 
Richard H. Dana, jr., John C. Park, and George 
Minet are retaineg by the Vigilance Committee 
as general counsel for any alleged fugitive who 
may be arrested—and in addition, C. G. Loring, 
Esq., has kindly volunteered his services as 
counsel in any such case which may come be- 
fore the courts of this city. 

The Atlas has just published an elaborate 
review of the late law, from the pen of the Hon. 
Franklin Dexter, who needs no eulogy, as one 
of the soundest constitutional lawyers of New 
England. Its tone can be inferred from the con- 
cludi@g paragraph, which is as follows: 

“T cannot but repeat my surprise at the tone 
of feeling on this subjeet which pervades a cer- 
tain portion of our community. It is worse 
than apathy ; itis a feeling of positive hostility 
to any opposition to this law, however peace- 
able. It never has been, it cannot be denied, 
that under this law any person, black or white, 
may be taken up and tried for his liberty before 
a subordinate officer of the courts withouta jury. 
That any man who has a drop of Anglo-Saxon 
blood in his veins, or who claims descent from 
those who “went through a seven years’ war 
for a preamble,” should say one word in aefense 
of this law, may well be a world’s wonder; aud 
sooner or later the world will cry shame upon us 
for such servility, or criminal indifference to 
liberty.” 

CHESTER SQUARE. 


A great sale of city lands at the south end 
—almost to the Roxbury line—has taken place 
during the week, of an extent, and on terms to 
excite great expectations of growth in that direc- 
tion. The lots sold lie on the level land be- 
tween Washington and Tremont streets, where 
they diverge most, and group themselves about 
Chester-street, which runs from Washington to 
the eastern end of Chester-square, and from its 
western extremity to Tremont, and about the 
square aforesaid. The street is ninety-two feet 
in width, having a mall of twenty feet breadth in 
its centre, and the square is laid out in the most 
tasteful manner. All the lots sold. were sold 
under restrictions as to the size, material, &c. of 
the buildings upon them, which cannot fail ina 
few years to make this one of the most beautiful 
spots in the city, The lots varied in price irom 





place and held in open day. The Roman clergy. 











$1.52, to $1.51 per foot; the entire 
the sale reaching some $250,000. 

CATERPILLAR FUNGUS. 
At the late meeting of the Boston Society of 
Natural History Dr. B. Bunn presented in the 
name of Mr. H. G, Otis, a specimen of the “ve- 
getable caterpillar,” a rara vermis from New 
Zealand, known among the savans as “Spheria 
Robertsii.” From the neck of the animal springs 
a plant which grows some two inches or more 
in length, which gradually fills the whole body 
with a corky vegetable substance, displacing the 
normal abdominal contents, and metamorphosing 
the entire animal (with the exception of the skin, 
which remains sound) into a vegetable. One of 
the species of this creature, it is stated, is a drug 
in the Chinese pharmacopaa, but from its rarity 
is only administered to the royal family. They 
consider ita plant in summer and a worm in 
winter. It is assuredly a queer hinge between 
men and things. 


proceeds of 


ITEMS, 

A farewell meeting upon the occasion of the 
embarkation of Dr. Poor for his return to his In- 
dian field, was held at the house of Deacon Safford, 
No. 3 Beacon-street, on Thursday evening last. 
Very interesting remarks were made by this 
veteran servant of God,and by Rev. Dr. Sutton, 
of the Baptist mission at Orissa, who goes out 
in the same ship. With all the joy with which 
Dr. Poor goes back to his work, there seems to 
be mingled a feeling of great sadness that in all 
his travels up and down in the thirteen States 
which he has visited, he has not found any who 
will be his collaborators. ‘The harvest truly 
is plenteous, but the laborers are few.” 

Two series of Sabbath evening sermons are 
now in progress, at the church of the Pilgrims 
(Rev. Dr. Higgins); and at the Pine-street 
Church. 

More than the usual degree of seriousness is 
thankfully noted by almost all the city pastors, 
in their several congregations, encouraging the 
hope, and animating the strong desire, that the 
coming winter may be one of refreshing from 
the presence of the Lord. 

Rev. Mr. Haynes, late of Utica, has been in- 
vited to the church in South Abington, left vagant 
by the dismissal of Rev. Mr. Powers. 

Professor Hackett, of Newton, has in press a 
new exegetical commentary on the book of Acts, 
in which advantage will be taken of the recent 
light thrown upon Paul’s voyage, by Mr. James 
Smith, of London. 

Little and Brown—besides the noble volumes 
of Mr. Everett’s, which they have just issued— 
have just sent forth the jnitial volume (the 2nd) 
of the works of John Adams, with a life, &c. 
by his grandson Charles Francis Adams. This 
volume is mainly devoted to an autobiography, 
which will be found of very unusual interest. 
The letter-press is superb; and the set when 
completed will be an honor to America. 

Morton. 


_=—> 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


German Rerormep Synops 1x THE West.— 
The late meeting of the Synod of Ohio, at Navarre, 
O., was one of the most important and encouraging 
ever held. Rev. E. V. Gerhart presided, with Rev. 
J. Steiner for Secretary. The attendance was large, 
twenty-five delegates and a large number of advisory 
members ; and a spirit of union and energy displayed. 
The institutions of the Synod, College, Theological 
Seminary, Press, and Newspaper, were transferred 
from Columbus to Tiffin City, Seneca Co., in con- 
sideration of the sum of $11,030, in negotiable notes, 
presented to the Synod by the citizens of Tiffin. 
Rev. B. S. Schneck, D.D. of Chambersburg, Pa., was 
unanimously chosen Professor of Theology and Presi- 
dent of Heidelberg College ; Rev. J. H. Good, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, and Rev. R. Good, Rector of 
the preparatory department. The College is ex- 


companions in labor, is that we feel in giving our hand 
to those coming from other societies. It should per- 


haps be the same, could we be conscious that our | 


Church is doing all her numbers, her means. and the 
graces bestowed upon her of God warrant her in do- 
ing. The painful consciousness that this is not the 


case is forced upon us at every arrival, and we are | servire. 


constrained to cry out,‘O Lord, revive thy work.’ 
Who has annulled the commission of Methodism os 


b with which they 
| 


| Short, of Louisville, have sounificently offered to bear 


| 


regards these lands, or how will two or three scatier | 


holiness over them all ?” 

Tue New York Pressyter1an.—The report in 
the papers, of the late doings of the Synod of New 
York and New Jersey, N. S., casts some light on the 
history and fate of the late New York Presbyterian, 
concerning which there was so much uneasiness last 
Spring. The Syracuse Recorder gives this sammary : 

“ As was promised, the committee who failed in 
establishing this paper, reported to the Synod of New 
York and New Jersey, at its recent meeting in Brook- 
lyn, They stated that the whole number of its sub- 
scribers at the highest, was only 2,200 ; of whom 500 
or 600 were ministers, who paid but one dollar a year, 
and that as the rest of the subscribers paid only two 
dollars a year, the whole annual receipts could not 
exceed $4,000. It would have required a list of 7,000 
subscribers to meet expenses. A responsible indi- 
vidual undertook to establish the paper at his own 
risk, but after eight months, having lost in that time 
$6,000, he had abandoned the concern to the commit- 
tee, who carried it on with funds contributed by its 
friends, for the purpose, till the end of the year, and 
then sold it to the proprietor of the New York Evan- 
gelist for one thousand dollars.” 

The “ responsible individual” who was left to bear 
the whole of this loss, is understood to be Rev. Luther 
Halsey, D.D., of New Jersey. What reason the com- 
mittee gave for their neglect to afford pecuniary 
relief, we have net learned. Perhaps the New School 
churches were unable, perhaps unwilling. The result 
of the experiment shows that the time had not come 
for an exclusive Presbyterian paper in New York, or 
else that the day has gone by. Our friends in the 
country will get some ideas from this report as to the 
responsibility and risk involved in the attempt to es- 
tablish a religious paper of a high order in this city ; 
and perhaps will know better how to appreciate the 
liberality of the Congregational merchants who estab- 
lished The Independent on so enlarged a basis. 


InsTaLLep.—Rev, Rollin 8. Stone, late of Dan- 
bury, Conn., was installed pastor over the church in 
East Hampton, Mass., on the 8th ultimo. Sermon by 
Rev. Mr. Swift, of North Hampton ; installing prayer 
by Rev. Mr. White, of South Hampton; charge to 
the pastor by Rev. Mr. Williston, of East Hampton ; 
right-hand of fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Coggin, of 
West Hampton ; address to the people by Rey. Dr. 
Woodbridge, of Hadley. 

This is the first installation and the third pastoral 
settlement among this people. The two former pas- 
tors are still living ; the second, Rev. Wm. Bement, 
of the Congregational church in Elmira, N. Y. ; the 
first, the yenerable Father Williston, now nearly 90 
years of years, whose pastoral charge, so long after 
he had ceased from his ministry, added special inter- 
est to the occasion. 

InsTaLtation.—Qn Wednesday, Sept. 25, Mr. 
Luther Littell, a graduate of Princeton, was ordained 
by the Presbytery of Hudson to the work of the 
Gospel ministry, and installed pastor of the church 
at Mount Hope, Orange county, N.Y. Rev. John 








pected to open immediately, and measures are taken 
to procure a library, an agent going out to Germany 
to solicit books. A charter is to be procured at the next 
legislature. It was resolved to hold a General Con- 
vention of the Synod of Ohio and adjacent States in 
the city of Tiffin, to commence on the first Wednes- 





day in December, with especial reference to the inter- 
ests of tiué College and the Theological Bunt. ,. 
Arrangements are made to open a female seminary 
in Tiffin in connection with Heidelberg College, at 
the same time that the other departments are com- 
menced. 

The “ Verein des Westens,” or Western Synod, 
held its meeting at Charente, Mo. Many of the 
members are Alumni of the Mission House at Basle, 
the Rauhe Haus at Hamburg, and kindred German 
institutions ; they have succeeded in infusing into the 
churches a good portion of the missionary spirit. As 
a proof, the Synod voted to establish a Mission among 
the Indians of Missouri Territory, under the super- 
vision of Rey. T. Dresel, late of the Mission House, 
Basle. Of course, the Synod is no less devoted to 
the work of home missions, and members of this body 
are raising the standard of the Cross in the waste 
places of Missouri, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and the 
city of New Orleans. The Synod has established a 
Theological Seminary, located at Marthasville, Mo. 
During the session Rey. W. Binner was solemnly 
inducted to the Professorship of this Institution. He 
will be assisted by the Rev. D. Krohnke, as teacher 
and domestic superintendent. 

It is well known’ that many so-called German 
Evangelical churches in the West, while laying 
claim to the form of godliness, repudiate everything 
like Christian discipline. To obviate these evils in 
the churches under their care, the Synod unanimously 
Resulved, That we, as a body of Ministers, will not 
admit to sacramental privileges, any individual to us 
personally unknown, without previous application 
by, and conversation with the same. 





New Axsany, Inv.—The Synod of Kentucky un- 
dertook to raise $20,000 to endow a professorsbip, 
the Synod to have the nomination. For several 
years the matter slumbered; but at length the com- 
mittee to whom the business was entrusted, engaged 
the volunteer services of their chairman, Rev. Dr. 
W. J. Breckinridge, who secured the sum in a” few 
weeks. The report, which is signed by Rev. Dr. E. 
P. Humphrey, as secretary, says : me 

“ The object itself, and our chairman as represent- 
ing it, were received with the utmost favor by the 
churches. He found among them, not only a re- 
markable degree of unanimity as to the importance 
of endowing the professorship, but a warm and de- 
cided attachment to the seminary at New Albany, 
and a determination to foster and build it up. e 
have reason to believe that the churches in Ken- 
tucky were never more fully united in any purpose, 
than they now are in determination to sustain 
the seminary. It is il all parties to state, that 
for one-half of the fund, $10,000, we are indebted to 
the noble liberality of Samuel Laird, Esq., of Fayette 
county, Ky., a ruling elder of the Mount Horeb 
church. The remainder was subscribed by the mem- 
bers of the following churches; Louisville, First and 
Second; M’Chord, Lexington; Shelbyville, Mul- 
berry, Winchester, Salem, and Walnut Hill.” 

This is s pretty good answer to Rev. Dr. N. L. 
Rice’s attempts to excite odium against the institu: 
tion, on account of the alleged abolitionism of Dr. 
M‘Masters. The Synod accepted the report of their 
committee, and nominated Rev. Dr. L. W. Green, 
lately a Professor in the Alleghany Seminary, at 
Pittsburgh, and now President of Hampden-Sidney 
College, Va., to be* their Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, Pastoral Theology, and Homileties. A pro- 
position was then made to raise $10,000 more, for the 
library, but the Synod authorized the Trustees to 
raise $20,000 additional, instead of $10,000, to be ap- 
propriated as Synod may hereafter direct. They 
also voted to advise that the seminary be transferred 
from the Synod to the care of the General Assem- 
bly, O. S. 

Mertnopist Mission.—Dr. Durbin, the secretary, 
addressed a meeting at New Albany, Ind., when a 
collection was taken of $151 the Sabbath School 
added $100 and then a gentleman rose and said: “I 
have some stoc in our newly-projected Railroad, and 
I am disposed to transfer a share to the Missionary 
Society,if four others will do the same.” Three others 
immediately agreed, and the fourth was expected next 
morning. The par value of the stock was $50; the 
cash value is about $40, The five shares, therefore 
are worth, say $200. 

Rey. J. D. Collins writes from China on the regu- 
larity and rapidity of the mail. “ We are In the habit 
of sending ,two or three sheets in a single cover to 
the United States, and the charge for the whole is 
only 50 cts. A few years since the postage on three 
sheets from New-York to Michigan would have been 
75 cts. It is truly an accomodation, a felt blessiug to 
us in these ends of the earth. The quickest arrival 
was in 80 days from New-York.” 

Speaking of the arrival of missionaries of the A. 


eS F. M. and the English Church Missionary 


Society, he says, “Next to the pleasure it would af 





H. Leggett, of Hopewell, presided and offered the or- 
daining prayer. Rey. Mr. Hepburn, of Hamptonburg, 
preached the sermon. 


Depication.—The St, Paul-street Congregational 
church, Rochester, N. Y., was dedicated to the wor- 
ship of God on the Sabbath, 3d inst. Exercises as 
follows :—anthem by the choir; invocation and read- 
ing the Scriptures by President Mahan; prayer by 
Rev. Henry E. Peck; sermon by Rev. Richard De 
Forest, from Exodus 20 : 24, “ In all places where I 
record my name, I will come unto thee, and I will 
bless thee.” Dedicatory prayer by President Mahan. 
The exercises were interesting. This church have 
erected a very pleasant sanctuary, 42 feet in width 
and 75 feet in length, located in a part of the city 
hitherto unoceupied by any house of worship. 


COLLEGES. 


Hanxpsome Donation tO Marietta CoLiece. 








—Some of the Brooklyn churches have distinguished 
themselves for their liberality to western colleges 
within two or three years, and have thus set an ex- 
ample worthy of imitation. How far their example 
has been followed I do not know; one instance, 
however, of similar noble generosity has recently oc- 


eurred, which deservos mention, A number of the 
members of the church and society Im Lee, Massa- 


chusetts, have just subscribed jive thousand dollars to 
the college at Marietta, Ohio. 

Dr. Skinner, in his sermon before “ the society for 
promoting collegiate and theological education at the 
West,” at Norwalk, last week, remarked that it was 
only the highest type of Christians who could be ex- 
pected to become interested in the prosperity of col- 
leges, and contribute liberally for their support and 
endowment. If this is true, and it will hardly be 
doubted, we must give the people of Lee credit for 
possessing, in an unusual degree, a just appreciation 
of the value of institutions of learning, and a far- 
sighted perception of what the West really needs. 
There are many men who will give for objects that 
promise a speedy return, but the number is compara- 
tively small who will respond cheerfully to the ap- 
peals for a college. 

The College Society has authorized Marietta to 
raise some $10,000 more on the eastern field, and 
then she is expected to rely upon western friends for 
future necessities. Are there not other churches that 
will do as Lee has done ? ALPHA 


Kenyon Cotiecr, On10.—The Western Episco- 
palian speaks in high terms of the labors and success 
of the Jate President, Rey. Dr. Bronson, whose resig- 
nation is much regretted. Rev. William Sparrow, 
D.D., of Alexandria, has been nominated as his suc- 
cessor. The W. £. says: 

“ We hope that he will yet feel it to be his duty to 
accept the appointment. His present position as 
Professor in the Theological Seminary of Virginia, is 
an important and responsible one, but not, we think, 
to be compared with that in which his namerous 
friends in Ohio now wish to see him placed.” 


Westeran University, Conn.—A correspondent 
of Zion’s Herald says: “ Things are prospering finely 
with us. A large class entered college this term, and 
an excellent state of religious feeling exists among 
us. Dr. Olin has not appeared so well since I came 
to college as he has for a few days past.” 


NasuviL_e University, Tenn.—Commencement 
Oct. 2. Graduating class 14. President Lindsley 
delivered an eloquent eulogium on the late Professor 
Troort. The President announced that the opera- 
tions of the University will be suspended for a year, 
until the new buildings are completed. Also, that he 
should vacate the office which he has adorned for 
near a quarter of a century. He will probably con- 
nect himself with the Theological Seminary at New 
Albany, Ind. The degree of D.D. was conferred on 
Rey. Prof. Daniel Stewart, of Indiana; Rev. Prof. 
John N. Waddel, of Mississippi, and Rev. Andrew 
H, Kerr, of Tennessee. 

Lane Semmxary.—Rev. R. W. Patterson, of Chi- 
cago, has declined the invitation to the Theological 
Professorship at Lane. The Prairie Herald says : 

“This decision has been made after an anxious 
canvass of the whole question, both as to the wants 
of that institution, and his obligations in his present 
relations here.” 





LITERARY. 


Sherman Converse, of this city, has in press, and 
will publish in December or January, one of the most 
valuable contributions to Ecclesiastical History that 
literature can furnish — Mosneim’s Historicat 
Commentaries De Resces CuRIsTIANORUM ; it 
is an elaborate account of the condition, organiza- 
tion and action of the churches down te the time of 
Constantine, the first part translated by Vidal, the 
remainder by Dr. Murdoch, formerly Professor at 
Andover. It will be in two large Svo volumes, at 
$4. Mr. Converse wishes to employ agents to can- 
vass for the work. He resides at 6 Amity Place, 
Laurens-street. 





The National Era announces that for the ensuing 
year, Miss Mary Ann Clark, known as Grace 
GREENWOOD, will publish her literary contributions 
exclusively through that journal. It must give great 
brilliancy and interest to the paper. 

Rev. Dr: Edward Robinson, of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in this city, has issted a new edi- 
tion of his Greek and English Lexicoa of the New 
Testament, in great part re-written. In his preface 
he says: 

“ The language of the New Testament is the later 
Greek language, as spoken by foreigners of the He- 
brew stock, and applied by them to subjects on which 
it had neyer been employed by native Greek writers. 
* * The Jews came in contact with the Greeks only 
at and after the Macedonian conquests; and were, 
therefore, conversant only with later Greek. 
merce, in colonies, in cities founded like Alexandria, 
where the inhabitants were drawn together from Asia 
well as Greece; and it was therefore the 





ford us to greet brethren of our own Board as our 


from 
language of common life, and not that of 


They learned it from the intercourse of life, in com- | but mistook 








became acquainted. But 
they spoke it as foreigners, as Hebrews.” 
Hon. John Short, of Cincinnati, and Prof. Charles 


all the expense’ of a botanical mission to Africa, pro- 
vided a person can be engaged duly qaalified for the 





GENERAL NEWS. 

Tuanxscivine Day.—For a few years back 
nearly all the States have followed the lead of New 
England in the day as well as the practice of a yearly 
Thanksgiving. But the time commonly set, the last 
part of November, finds the people of New York in 
all the Bustle of getting ready for the close of naviga- 
tion in the canals, and so the idea of unity in time is 
abandoned. Massachusetts gives her public thanks 
on the last Thursday in November. In New York it 
is the 12th of December. 

FROCLAMATION. 
By — Lton Fisu, Governor of the State of New 
ork : 





T&e mercies of an all kind Providence call for an 
acknowledgment of gratitute and of dependence from 
the creatures of his bounties. 

The year which is about to close has been marked 
by innumerable blessings to us as a nation. An 
abundant harvest and profitable labor have brought 
rich rewards to honest industry. Peace and tran- 
quillity are established at home ; and no diseord dis- 
turbs our relations abroad. Health, prosperity and 
abundance have been freely vouchsaled to us. Civil 
and religious liberty prevail throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. And to all is secured the free 
exercise of the worship of their Creator, according to 
their own faith, And on this occasion we should not 
forget that, while an inscrutable Providence has seen fit 
to remove during the past year, the Chief Magistrate 
of our Union, that same Providence has preserved us 
under the trial a free and united People, has saved us 
from anarchy or civil commotion, and has continued 
to us the mild operation of a Government of our own 
adoption, and rulers of our own choice. 

I de, therefore, designate and recommend Thurs- 
day, thé twelfth day of December next, to be observed by 
the good People of this State as a day of Public 
Thanksgiving to Almighty God. 

In wimess whereof I have hereunto subscribed my 

name, and aflixed the Privy Seal of the 
[us] State, at the city of Albany, this 3ist day of 
7 October, one thousand eight hundred and 


fifty. 
HAMILTON FISH. 
By the Governor: 
Rozt. H. Morais, Private Secretary. 


New Yorx Evection.—The elections in this State 
on Tuesday resulted in a complete triumph of the 
Whigs, both in this city and Brooklyn, a fact partica- 
larly memorable from the efforts which were made to 
turn the influence of the Castle Garden meeting 
against that party,on Seward’s account. Ambrose 
C. Kingsland is chosen Mayor of New York, by a 
mujority of 4,547 votes; N. B. Blunt, District At- 
torney; and W. R. Beebe, City Judge. The Assist- 
ant Aldermen are, 12 Whigs to 7 Democrats; Mem- 
bers of Assembly, 13 to 3; Members of Congress 3 
tol. In Brooklyn, Conklin Brush is Mayor; with 
15 Whigs to 7 Democrats in the Board of Aldermen. 
In the State, the Members of Congress, known or 
conceded, are 17 Democrats to 14 Whigs, with three 
districts still doybtful. The resylt gs to the State 
government is not yet ascertained—both parties 
guessing, hoping and bragging, as hard as they can 
in the mean time. 


From Carivornia.—The steamer Empire City 
arrived yesterday from Chagres, with news from San 
Francisco to Oct. 6. She brings 300 passemgers, and 
$82,000 in gold, besides it is said $1,000,000 in the 
hands of passengers. 

The city has been visited by a great fire, the fourth 
in nine months, destroying 150 to 200 houses and 
more than half a million in property. 

The news from the mines is favorable to the miners, 
and several new “diggings” are said to have been 
discovered. 

People in California were busily employed in the 
canvass preliminary to the elections, which were soon 
to take place. 

From the plains the news was disastrous. A reat 


—Our 

now ngarl. pant; e'l may be considered out of 
‘ - with a few exceptions et the South, the 
yield has been abundant—bountifal in the extreme ; 
we have not only enough to feed our own e, bat 
millions of bushels to he Wheat 
; the Southern States, partic- 
again been rather deficient. In 
our own State, Genesee wheat has suffered by the 
= but the crop, on the whole, is abundant— (bur. 

and Enq. 


The most alarming indication 
the desig 


ion we have seen in re- 
South 


S. C., will accept the U. S. District Attorneyship. 
When Sou refuse office at the hands of the 


therners 
General Government, it is a sign that something is in 
the wind. — Courier and Enquirer. 


At the Cirenit Court of Culpepper county, Va., on 
Monday last week, the Grand Jury were sworn, and 
an of witnesses summoned in the case of 
those who, some time ago, took out of prison and 
hung the free negro, William Grayson. After de- 
liberation, the Grand Jury refused to make any pre- 
sentment. 


Ami Bey acmost A CaRIstrAN.—Owing to the 
accommodating matrimonial laws in his country, the 
Turkish Commissioner has been generally accused in 
the papers of having some half a dozen wives at 
home ; but we are happy to see that he has requested 
the Christian Watchman to co’ the statement, and 
to inform the world that he has only one wife. 


Bactmore, Oct. 31.—A number of Baltimorians 
are engaged preparing documents for the purpose of 
proceeding to Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and 
other cities, in quest of Fugitive Slaves. 


Sovrn Caro.ina.—Statistics founded on the tax 
returns received at the office of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of South Carolina, gives the white population at 
280,385, and the slave 358,714. 


TransposeD.—The admission of California causes 
a oe 2 pam of the figures required to express the 
original number of States—it is 31 now, instead of 
138. - 


The provincial po~rrs protest against the British 
government forming 2 penal colony on the island of 
Anticosta in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. mplaint is 
also made of the landing of Bermuda convicts at 
Halifax. More wheat has been housed this season in 


Nova Scotia than for three years before —Boston Post. 


On Dit—That Miss Catharine Lawrence, second 
daughter of Abbott Lawrence, American Minister at 
the Court of St. James, is about to be married to the 
Marquis of Grafton, the eldest son of the Duke of 
Rutland.— Boston Transcript. 


From THE Oxrp Stares.—The Fayetteville North 
Carolinian says that large numbers of persons, com- 
prising men of substance as well as the poorer classes, 
are preparing to remove from that State to the West 
and South-west. The Indianapolis Journal says that 
the tide of emigration was never stronger. The Na- 
tional Road is thronged. They use all kinds of vehi- 
cles, from “ shank's mare” up to a six-horse Pennsyl- 
vapia wagon. They are bound for Missouri, Illinois, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 


Tae Waite House, Oct. 28—The President's 
lady and his son are duly installed in the White 
House. The White House and unds have been 
greatly improved in the way or health and comfort 
since Mr. Fillmore occupied the mansion. 


i eae” * eres 


At Baiting Hollow, Oct. 29, by Rev. A. Downs, Mr. 
Joun Mitts, of Yaphank, and Miss Jutia H. Corwin, 
daughter of Robert Corwin, Esq. 

In Chehoeton, Delaware co., Oct. 29, by Rev. W. B. 
Christopher, Mr. Cuartes Leonarp, Jr., of Chehocton, 
and Miss Poitena Lewis, of Beaverkill. 


Died, 
In Chehocton, Mlaware county, Oct, 25, Frances, 
daughter of Schooley D. and Elizabeth Newman, aged 
4 years and 8 months. 
Thy father mourns, thy mother sighs, 
Thy little brother weeps and cries— 
Rest, lovely one, with Jesus rest, 
Till we shall meet thee in the skies. 
In Rutland, Vt., Sept. 7, Capt. Bensamin Cneney, 
aged 83 years. Capt. Cheney was born in Newbury- 
port, Mass., Feb. 23, 1763. At the age of 17 years he 
entered the army. !'« @as personally known to Gen. 
Washington, and ofte:, -». ved as one of his body-guard. 
He was one of the troup sold’ by Arnold, and ever spoke 
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many emigrants were perishing by famine, exposure 
and disease. 

Two millions and nine hundred thousand dollars 
were shipped from San Francisco, by various vessels, | 
during the week ending on the 5th October. 

Business was brisk at the several cities on the coast. 

A good deal of gold is pouring into the city, not- 
withstanding the many failures in the damming ope- 
rations. ‘There will, no doubt, be a steady stream of 
the orl flowing, in upon us all winter. The old idea 
that not much ean be done in the wet season in | 
getting gold, has exploded.—San Francisco Courier, | 

The emigrants to Oregon, over the plains, had suf. | 
fered dreadfully during the summer. The Spectator 


reports, that one thousand wagons destined for Ore- 
gon, abe DetWeEN LUrt stu aod azativs. 


Newsparer-1sm.—The Washington correspond - 
ent in Monday’s Journal of Commerce asserted posi- 
tively that “ The President has to-day (November 2,) 
ordered twelve companies of U. 8. artillery and in- 
fantry to Boston,” and that eleven companies would 
be concentrated there in three days. On the 4th, for 
Tuesday's paper, the same writer re-affirms it, * upon 
inquirg#’ tells where the compgnies are to come from, 
extending from Oswego to Florida, and explains the 
reason. - He says— 

“ Several Southern men are about to reclaim some 
fugitives in Boston. The number of cases will in- 
crease, For this reason precautionary measures are 
taken. I have ascertained that the whole force or- 
dered to Boston is about 600. The companies are 
not full. K.” 

The New York election toox place on Tuesday, 
and the object was to diminish the vote for the Whig 
ticket, by creating alarm in the country against the 
President, in order to make it appear that the people 
are opposed to Seward. On Wednesday, the report 


8: 


“ Wasnineron, Nov. 5. 

“ The Republic states that no communieation has 
been received by the President from the Marshal at 
Boston, or any other Marshal, as to anticipated vio- 
lence, nor has the President any information that 
leads to the belief that any peculiar disposition of mili- 
tary force will be rendered n for the execution 
of the laws. The Republic adds, however, that, should 
any exigency arise, no doubt the President will dis- 
charge his duty, but expresses its belief that no forci- 
ble resistance will be offered to the laws.” 


Aruentan.—The New York correspordent of the 
Washington Republic says that the net receipts of Mr, 
G. P. R. James from his lectures in Boston were forty- 
seven dollars. Our Boston friends seem to be more 
musical than literary just now. 


Sarttnc oF Miss1onarres.—The following mis- 
sionaries sailed from Boston on Saturday last in the 
Hamilton. Rev 5S. B. Stone, (missionary of A. B, C. 
F. M., to South Africa) and wife; Mr. Joseph Few, 
wife and child; Miss Reeves; Mr. Gideon S. Holmes, 
wife and six children. 


Micnican.—This young State, with a population 
of 500,000, has 366 miles of railway completed, and 
330 miles more in course of construction and pro- 
jected. 


e 

“Donatep.”—We are reloiced to see that this 
awkward and affected \or! is banished and pro- 
scribed by act of Congress. When the Bounty Land 
Bill was before the Senate, the word “donated” was 
struck out wherever it occurred, and the word 
“granted” put in its place, by a unanimous vote, and 
the House concurred also by unanimous vote. 

Paesce Epwarp Istanp.—The Charlottetown Ga- 
zelle announces the death, Oct. 10, of his excellency, 
Sir Donald Campbell, Lieut. Governor of that prov- 

nee. 


- 


Vatu or Consecratiox To Lanp.—The Pitts- 
burgh Catholic, urging Roman Catholics immediately 
to purchase lots in St. Mary’s Cemetery, informs 
them that “if they neglect to purthase lots before the 
consecration of the Cemetery, they will have to pay 
fifty per cent. more for them after that period.” We 
are curious to know what it is that adds so much to 
the value of land by the process. 


Presipent Srarks.—We are authorized to state 
that there is no foundation for the report in circulation 
that President Sparks is about to resign the Presiden- 
cy of Harvard University.— Boston Traveler. 


Tue Atpricuts.—These people have appointed 
two missionaries to Germany, who are to start some 
time in November. Their names are John Conrad 
Link and George Marquardt, 


Father Mathew is at Cincinnati, and Messrs. Cole- 
man & Riley have proffered him the hospitality of the 
Burnett House during his stay in the city. 

Beto1an Miss1on.—The Hon. Mr. Bayard, for- 


merly U, S. Senator from Delaware, has received and 
accepted the Belgian Mission. 


The number of dogs in the United States is com- 
puted at three and a half millions. The expense of 
keeping is equal to that of keeping twenty millions 
of sheep, or two millions of cows. 


PirrspurGH, Oct. 30.—Reade W: Esq. 


of the family of Gen. G. Washington, has resigned | F 


office as U. S. Commissioner, as he will not serve 
under the Fugitive-Slave law. 


Mrs. Henning, of Louisiana, taking dinner a few 
cars See aoe Wink light! Saerened, nad 

ears and almost blind, felt sli ’ 
pa eer a little carbonate ‘toda. The General 
went to his cu to procure desired article, 
i the bottle and poured ont cyancurate of 
potash, which is deadly poison. The lady after 


with abhorrence of his perfidy. He served until th: 
close of the war, and reccived’ an honorable discharge 
when the Revolutionary arwy was ‘lisbanded. 

In Dedham, Oct. 13, Mrs. Mary Dean, aged 98 years 
and 6 months. She had been for seventy-eight years a 
member of the iirst Congregational Church in Dedham, 
and retained her faculties almost unimpaired ti!’ her last 
sicknesa . : 

Oct. 19, in the 38th year of her age, Saran, wile of 
Richard, son of the late Rey. Shadrach Davies, of Gla- 
morganshire, Sonth Wales. 





The Rey. Leon Pilatte, from Paris, will preach in 
the Spriog-st. church (Dr. Campbell’s) on Sabbath eve- 
ning, Noy. 10, commencing at 7 o'clock. 








Op vey, JOSr Farner, w.U., Ul cuumucrpula, wes 
preach on the sabject of Sunday-schools, at the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, on Sabbath evening next, 10th inst., 
at 7 o’clock. 


Littell’s Living Age—No. 339,—12 1-2 cents. 
CONTENTS: 
1. A Discourse on the Studies at Cambridge Univer- 
sity.—Prof. Sedgwick. 
2. Grace Kennedy, Chap. 4-7.—Dublin Univ. Mag. 
3. Dr. Chambers on Corpulence.—Spectator. 
4. Wm. Penn defended against Macaulay.—West- 
minster Keview. 
5. The Fall of the Leaf.—Dublin Univ. Mag. 
6. O’Reilly’s Improvements.—Tait’s Mag. 
7. Report on the Cholera of 1848 and 1849.—Exam. 
8. European Neglect of California.— limes. 
9. Mr. Melville and South Sea Missious.—Eclectic 
Review. 
10. Changes of Isothermal Lines.—Edinburgh Philo- 
sophica] Journal. * 
11. British Serpents, and that of the Bible.——Edin- 
burgh Phil. Journal. 
12. nore ee Dr. Holmes --Christian Register. 
13. Electric Telegraph in England and in America.— 
Times. 
Published weekly at Six Dollars a Year by 
. LITTELL & CO, Boston. 
And sold by Dewitt & Davenport, * 
101-1t Tribune Buildings, N. Y. 








Scientific Popular Lectures. 
URSUANT to letters of invitation from Jadies and 
gentlemen of this city, Dr. Banning will give a 

series of lectures in the Society Library, corner of Leon- 
ard-street and Broadway, on Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, and Friday evenings of next week, 
at 74 o’clock. Subjects: The physical education of 
children and youth; the proper construction of edifices 
for public speaking, and the philosophy of voice and 
music ; the cause of the bronchitis of public speakers 
and singers, and of consumption, dispepsia, gencral de- 
bility, spinal weakness, and deformity; and also of the 
prevention and relief of the same. 

Admission free for ladies, for gentlemen’ 124 cents. 
Introductory lecture FREE. Subject: Voice and Music, 
illustrated by readings and recitations. 


same place, on the same subjects, at 3 o'clock p.m., on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
of next week. 101-1t_, 





Schools, Families, and Teachers. 

HECKS ON THE U. 8. SCHOOL AGENCY, 293 

Broadway, procure negotiations with the best Insti- 
tutions, Families and Teachers, UNTIL suITED, and are 
selling to subscribers at the rate of one per cent. on one 
year’s compensation. [Employers who take checks for 
themselves and their teachers shall be entitled to a third 
check, equal to the first. No charge for procuring pu- 
pils. District Schools supplied for $2 per annum, in ad- 
vance, for each department. Teachers’ registering fee 
$1, in advance. Apply early, full, and post-paid. Re- 
ferences exchanged. Office hours, 8 to 12, and 1to5 
o’clock. Special days for Teachers and Employers, 
Thursdays to Saturdays, inclusive. City patrons visited 
if desired. Established 1847, Correspondence through- 


out the Union. e 
101-5t E. H. WILCOX, Proprietor, 





Parthenon Circulating Library, 252 Broadway. 


the subscribers beg leave to call the attention ot 
every class of readers to their Library—it will be 
found to afford a cheap and easy method of access to the 
best Periodical Publications, and the most valuable as 
well as the Lighter Literature of the day. 

The following English and American Periodicals are 
received regularly for the use of the subscribers to the 
Library, viz: The North American, London Quarterly, 
Edinburgh, North British, Westminster, and Democra- 
tic Reviews, Blackwood’s, Edinburgh, Colbusn’s New 
Monthly, Fraser’s, Sharpe’s, London, Tait’s Edinburgh, 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, Knickerbocker, Eclectic, 
Sartain’s, Graham’s, and Harper's Magazines. 

Terms—$5 a year, $3 for six months, or $2 a quar 
ter. C. 8S. FRANCIS & CO., 

101-13tis 252 Broadway. 





Good Sugars, Teas, and Coffee. 

EW ORLEANS SUGARS Bs. 64. per 7 lbs. ; also 
a variety of Crushed, Powdered, and Kefined Sugars, 
at very reasonable prices. Good Green and Black Teas 
only 3s. and 4s. per Ib. ; extra fine flavored Young Hy- 
son and Imperial Teas only 6s. Good Coffee, burned 
and ground, 10 and 12 ceuts; best Java ls. 2d. Cod 
Oil 5s. per gallon; White Bleached only 75 cents per 
—- Best Butter Is. 6d. and Is. 8d. per lb, Family 
‘lour by the barrel, bag, or Is. 6d. and Is. 8d. per 7 Ibs. 
New Buckwheat. Also, Quimby’s American Prepared 
Flour. To the ladies: The best Washing Fluids con- 
stantly on hand, warranted to suit. Alse, Babbitt’s 

Washing Powders. A. PARKER, 

101-1t 244 Broome-st. cor. of Ludlow. 


Church Bells and Town Clocks. 





Also, ke will lecture before ladies exclusively in the | _ 


THE WHBLL-SPRING. 

A’ the seventh volume of this little Sabbath- 
school paper closes with Dec. 27tb, it is desirable for 

all who wish to be subscribers to volume eight, com- 
mencing January 3d, 1851, in order to have their volume 
complete should send in their orders by the 20th of Dec, 
The paper is Base weekly by the Mass. S. S. Se- 
ciety, No. 13 Cornhill, Boston. Terms at the Depeeiieny 
in Boston: Single eopy 35 cents ; three copies to one ad- 
dress $1; ten to oue address $3 ; twenty or upward to 
one address, 25 cents @ copy. From these terms there 
will be no variations—payable in all eases in advance. 
Orders for the above, and all communications relating 
to the business of the Society, orders for books, and all 
moneys for Books, Donatiens, Life-Membership, &e., 


, | &e., should be addressed to 


Cc. C, DEAN, Treasurer 

Mass. S. S. Society, 13 Cornhill, Boston. 
N. B.—In order to furnish the Well-Spring at the low 
price we do, two weeks’ are printed on one sheet, 
and are ready to deliver together—so that subscribers 
who pay for the conveyance of their papers by express 
or otherwise, a find it for their interest to have them 
once in two weeks, instead of once a week. Many otf 
our subscribers receive four weeks’ papers at once, with 
the Herald and Dgy-Spring, or Am. Messenger, te save 
expense. Others can be supplied in the same way if 

they wish. 101-St 


To Persons out of Employment, 


NEW PICTORIAL WORKS! 
JUST PUBLISHED BY R. SEARS, 
and for sale at No. 125 Nassau-st., New York. 
AMERICAN Git'T BOOKS FOR 1851. 

Agents are wanted to circulate the following new and 

useful Works (Ketail price, $2.50 per volume) + 

A NEW AND COMPLETE 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF CHINA AND INDIA; 
With a Descriptive Account of those Countries and 
their Inhabitants, from the earliest period of authen- 
tic history to the present time. ln which the Editor 
has treated not only of the Histerical Events, but also 
of the Manners, Customs, Religion, Literature, and 

Domestic Habits of the People of those immense 

Empires. 

‘The Embellishments are about two hundred, and of 

the first order, illustrating whatever is peculiar to the 
inhabitants, regarding their Drees, Domestic Occupa- 
tions, their mode of Agriculture, Commercial Pursuits, 
Arts, &e. They are accurate, and each one has been 
made expressly for the work. , 
The volume forms a large octavo, containing between 
five and six hundred pages, priated in the best style, and 
ow good cubstantiel waite paper, It is furnished to 
Agents, handsomely bound in muslin, site or Ieavber, ae 
the purchaser may prefer, at a very liberal discount, 
when quantities of not less than twenty copies are or- 
dered at one time. 





Il. 
THRILLING INCIDENTS OF THE WARS OF 
THE UNITED STATES; 

Comprising the most striking and remarkable events of 
the Revolution, the French War, the Tripolitan War, 
the Indian War, the Second War with Great Britain, 
and the Mexican War; with THREE HUNDRED BN- 
GRAVINGS. 6U0 pp. octavo; retail price $2.50 per 
wolume. Orders respectfully solicited. 

SEARS’ PICTORIAL FAMILY PUBLICATIONS 
Are decidedly the best books that Agents can possibly 
employ their time in supplying to the people of the 
Unite States. They are valuable for reference, and 
should be possessed by every family in this great Kepub- 
lic. There is not a city er towa in these United States, 
even those of small importance, but contains many citi- 
zens to whom these works are indispensable, ‘They are 
adapted to the literary wants of the Christian, the Pa- 
iriot, the Statesman, and the Domestic Circle—got 
up in @ superior style of art and workmanship; aud 
are not only such books as will sell, but a | as an 
Agent of good principles will feel free to recommend, 
aud willing to see the purchaser again after they baye 


been bought. 
OUR PLAN, 
The plan the Publisher has so successfully carried out 
for several years, in the obtaining responsible mgp as 
Agents, who are well known in their own Counties, 
Towns and Villages, and have time and disposition to 
circulate good and instructive books among their neigh- 
bors and triends. Any person wishing to embark in ibe 
enterprise will risk little by sending to the Publisher $25 
or $50, ior which he will receive an assortment as he 
may direct, at the wholesale cash prices. 
i nterprising and active men of respeetability and good 
address would do well to ongage in the sale of the above 
volumes ; and all Postmasters, Clergymen, Book Ped- 
lars, and Newspaper Agents, are rospecifully requested 
to act as our Agents. A handsome remuneration al- 
lowed to all who engage in their sale. For particulars, 
address, post-paid, 
ROBERT SEARS 
123 Nassau-street, New York. 
To Pusiisugrs or NEWSPAPERS THROUGHOUT THE 
Unirep Srares. 

*.* Newspapers copying this advertisement entire, 
well displayed, as above, without any alteration or 
abridgment (including this notice), and giving it one or 
more insertions, shall receive a copy ef any one of ouf 
32.50 or $3 works (subject to their order), by sending 
direct to the Publisher. 

{cj No letter will bo taken from the office unless post- 
paid. 1W1-2t 


OHIO FIRE-PROOF PAINT. 


(11S justly celebrated Fire and Water-Proof Paint 
has now boen more thantwo years before the public, 
and been thoroughly tested, and found to be both IN- 
COMBUSTIBLE and IMPEKVIOUSto MOISTURE, 
forming, in a short tints, a coating as hard and appa- 
rently as durable as marble itself. The above article, 
from the mines near Akron, Ohio, in its varied colors, 
can be obtained in any quantity, WARRANTED TO PUR- 

nasers, of W. H. STAKK, No. 67 Beekman-st., who 
is General Agent and Vroprietor in New York ; and will 
furnish a Pamphlet with full History, Directions, &c., to 
any one desiring to purchase the Genuine Onto Paint 
_ N. B.—For churches it is particularly desirable, giv- 
ing gither wood or brick ® stone coating. and FeQdenee 


WILLIS'Ss NEW VOLUME 
Of Church Chorals and Choir Studies, 
i118 choicest yet cheapest volume of Church Music, 

by Richard Storrs Willis, is now ready. It con- 
tains three-fourths of entirely new materials, compris- 
ing: 

Cuuncn Crorars, harmonized in a style pure, easy, 
flowing, and chaste, peculiarly grateful in choir perform- 
ance, aud resembling the musical arrangements of no 
other book. 

Cuorr Stupies, or choice tunes progressively arranged 
(by a separate index), from the simplest and easiest to 
the mest elaborate. ‘This novel agd peculiar feature 
commends itself to all choirs, singing classes, and lovers 
if sacred song, who aim at progressive advancement in 
vocalization, or at combining musical pleasure with mu- 
sical progress. 

Pre.upe, or a condensed introductory treatise on the 
history, character, and differing styles of church music ; 
comprising information which should be in the posses- 
sion of every intelligent mind, musical or unmusical, 
upon peated, for the first time, it is believed, similarly 
treated. 

Price $4.50 per dozen, single copies 50 cents. 

Publishedby OCLAKK, AUSTLN & SMITH, 

101-tf 205 Broadway, New York. 


Wallis’s Magic Tinting, 
A NEW discovery, by which persons without the 
knowledge of drawing may produce, by means of 
reflected light, exact imitations of Soulpture, Birds, 
truits, Flowers, &c., in pure white or the most delicate 
tints. Not only is it an endless amusement, but it is ap- 
plicable to an immense variety of useful and ornamental 
purposes. Mailable any distance for a few cents. Ad- 
dress, cash orders, prepaid, to E. Wallis, Publisher, 
Nassau-street, New York. Price complete 25 cents, or 
50 cents with a handsome finished specimen. Agents 
wanted. Onsale by Wilson & Co., 15 Spruce-st., and 
Mason & Law, 216 Pearl-street, residents of New York 
and vicinity. 
Editors copying this will receive one or more copies 
free, on sending marked papers to WILSON & UO. 
Money mailed at my risk when sent direct. 101-1* 


W. B. Bradbury’s Singing Classes. 
ELEMENTARY CLASS. 
A CLASS of Ladies and Gentlemen’ will be organ- 
ized, to commence the study of Singing by Note 
upon the New Method, on Friday evenings, the sth and 
loth, at the Kooms of the “ New York Conservatory of 
Music,” 411 Broadway. z 
Terms.—Gentlemen $3 per quarter, Ladies $2 per 
quarter, of Twelve Leseons. 
UPPER MUSIC Lae, ~ GLEE AND SONG 
JNION. 

















Should a large number desire it, a class will be formed 
on Wednesday evening, Nov. 13th, for the study of 
Style, Musical Expression, Intonation, &c., in connec 
tion with the practice of Songs, Glees and Choruses, at 
the Kooms of the ** Conservatory.” Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen capable of reading pe music, who wish to cul- 
tivate a higher style, as well as to improve themselves in 
mnusic-reading, are invited to join this class. 
‘Lerms.—'Lhe same as for the Elementary Class. 

WM. B. BRADBURY, 411 Broadway. 
Residence, 46 East 18th-street. Ol-1t 


Water-Cure Institutes—City and Country. 
R. TRALL receives Patienta at the commedious 
City establishment, [5 Laight-street, and at Oyster 
ay, L. J. Communication daily between these places 
by steamboat and railroad. General practice attended 
to. Consultations $5. 101-4t 





iY ARK H NEWMAN & CO. are the publishers 
1 of the ** Curistian Lyxe, a Collection of Hymns 
and Tunes for Social Worship, Prayer Meetings, and 
Levivals of Religion. By Joshua Leavitty” 2 vols. in 
one, 18mo., pp. 440. Price $6 per dozen? When this 
work was first published, twenty years ago, it was wide- 
ly welcomed by warm-hearted Christians of all donomi- 
nations, as & most seasonable and useful labor. Wher- 
ever the churches prepared themselves for holding pro- 
tracted meetings, it became almost a matter of course 
that some copies of the Cuxistian Lyre were to be 
procured, to furnish the most appropriate hymns and 
tunes. Many instances were known of persons eavingly 
converted under its music. It led to the delightful prac- 
tice of singing at the daily worship of hundreds of fam- 
ilies. Some original hymus by Kev. Drs. Waterbury 
and J. W. Alexander, Kev. W. Mitchell, Mrs. Sigour- 
ney, and others, were received with much interest. The 
music was much of it selected, and all of it harmonized 
under the supervision of Deodatus Dutton, Jr., of Mon- 
son, & son of song, whose early decease in this gity, just 
as he was prepared to enter the work of the ministry, 
was deeply lamented by the friends alike of music and of 
religion. As the work is stereotyped, the original form 
is kept without alteration. ° 
MAKK H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers, 


101-if 19 Broadway, New York. 








A* experience of more than twenty-five years, hae | 
given the subscriber an opportunity of obtaining the | 
various combinations of metals, and the heat requisite | 
for securing the greatest solidity, strength, and most | 
melodious tones. . | 
Cuvrca, Factory, andSreampoat Bets, constantly | 
on hand, and Pgats of any number furnished. Those vf 
Trinity Church, New York, were completed at this | 
3, also the Fire Betts, which are the largest | 
ever cast in this country } 
For several yoors Det, the highest iums have been | 
awarded by the New York State Fairs and American 


1,081 Bells, averaging 603 Ibs. each, were cast during 
the two past years. 
Improved 
to the Clappers, which 


and 
es eet Leveling and Survey, 





ANDREW MENEELY. 
Wont Trey, May 22, 1860, T9-sowst 


Blue Canton China, 
EBENEZER COLLAMORE, 


293 Broapway, near Stewart's, 
AS just received an inyeice of this vory dural 
Ware, for sale by the Set or Flees, * ™ 
Also, Covered Vegetable Dishes, separate. 
BROOKLYN FLINT GLASS. 
E. C. bas now on hand a complete assortment of rich 


cut and engraved (lass from this very celebrated manu- 
factory. 


Also, ENGLISH, FRENCH and BOHEMIAN 
Colored, and Engraved Glass—all of which will be ld 
at low prices. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH CHINA, 
Dinner, Tea, and Toilet Sets—to which th i 
the public is respectfully invited. ST 
FANCY GOODs. 

Bisque Figures, Cologne Bottles, Bo ders, 
vane Match Boxes, Alumets, &c., to ue ve- 
td Articles, both useful 





%| 


Lectures on Astronomy. 
ROFESSOR MITCHEL, of Cincinnati, b 
P Sockety, will 


tion from the Brooklyn Astronomical 
toe £ d Laipures eb Aptrbens my at the 


deliver a Course of 
Brooklyn Female Academy, in Joralemon-st., on Monday 


and Thursday evenings, commencing Monday, lth 


inst., at 74 o'clock p.m. 
amarante Barts fe fae. 
ema” e ne Course ; Singie 
aye ew 50 cents Te be ue Seventy megeers, 
in Fulton-st., and ve’s store, in ntic- 
street, and at the Academy, or of the Committee. 
J. RIPLEY, 
A. GRAY, 
C. J. STEDMAN, 
Rich and Elegant Carpets. 
SMITH & KNAPP, 
BROADWAY (opposite City Hall), 
OULD invite attention to their stock of new and 
choice Carpetings, composing the largest and best 
selected assortment in the city, embracing every variety 


of style and quality, and containin many new patterns 
never before Tehittied, and only % be found at their 


warehouse. 
Carpeta, of the most elegant 


invita- 


Committee 


on 
101-8t Lectures. . 





Rich Velvet and Tapest: 
poe and colors, from the celebrated manufactory of 
by & Sons. 


bayer English Rrosas Carat 


y; 
Ingrain C with all other articles 
connected with the a wat 

Also a large stock of well-seasoned English and Amer- 
ican Oil Cloths, from the best manufacturers. 

These eing of their own importation, they are 
enabled to sell them on terms that offer peculiar induce- 
" ¥eer potevange ts respeetfully solicited 

our patronage is etfully solicited. 
” SMITH & KNAPP, 
101-26t 254 Broadway. 


FALL AND WINTER DRY GOODS. 
HITCHCOCK & LEADBEATER, 


No. 347 Broapway, corner or Leonarp-st., N. Y., 
AVE IN STORE AND ARE PKEPARED TO 
serve their customers with all kinds, and newest and 

best styles, of 
FALL AND WINTER DRESS GOODS, 
which they will sell at great bargains. ‘Their stock 


races 
FRENCH MERINOS AND CASHMERES 
of every desirable shade and quality. 
PARAMATTAS, OR COBURG CLOTHS, 
of various colors; in@ and finish precisely like 
Merino, but ef only abuut half the coat. 
PRINTED CASHMERES AND DELAINES 
of the newest and most desirable patterns 
FRENCH, ENGLIsH, & AMERICAN CALICOES, 
SILKS OF EVERY KIND, 
CLOAKS, SACKS AND MANTILLAS, 
BROCHE LONG AND SQUAKE SHAWLS, 
WOOLEN OK ROB ROY _ do do 
CANTON CRAP& AND THIBET SHAWLS, 
and indeed ever, thing adapted to tho 
FALL OR WINTER SEASON, 
as well as to evory other season of the year, making 
their stock one of the 
BEST AND LARGEST LN NEW YORK, 
and giving their att -nticn particularly to the 
RETAIL BUSINESS, 
being themselves in constaut communication with their 
customers, 
LEARN THEIR WANTS AND WILL SUPPLY THEM, 
if any pains, and the warkets of this or any other coun- 
try will enable them to do so. In addition to their 
EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF DRESS GOODS, 
they bave been purchasing heavily of 
HOUSEWIFE AND FAMILY ARTICLES, 
and are prepared to serve their customers with 
MAKS¢ILIL.ES AND TOILET QUILTS, 
LACE AND MUSLIN WINDOW DRAPERIES, 
LIN&SN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTING, Da- 
MASKS, DIAPERS, AND NAPKINS, 
and indeed every kind of Linen Goods, which they or- 
dered bef re the recent advances in prices, and will sel! 
FULL 20 PER CENT. BELOW THE USUAL RATES. 
Also, all kinda of plain Cotton Goods, together with 
WOOLLEN BLANKETS, FLANNELS, CANTON 
FLANNELS. 
And, in short, everything a lady or family can want io 
the Goods line, including every kind and style of 
MOURNING AND HALF MOURNING GOODS; 
and a full and perfect assortment of Gentlemen's 
Under Shirts, Drawers, Scarfs and Cravats, Silk and 
Linen Pocket Handkerehiefs, Gloves, Suspend 
ors, Hosiery, Broadcloth, Cassimeres, 
Vestings, &c., &c., 
at prices far below the usual rates of 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORES 
(G- Terms Casf& anp Ong Price, wirnovr varta- * 


TION, 99-13tis 
A FINE ASSORTMENT of superior-toned Pianos, 
with and without AGolian accompanimenut, mann 
factured by the celebrated house of T. Gitwent & Co , 
Boston, may be found at their 
NEW YORK WARKEROOMS, 447 BROADWAY 
A large supply of good secondhand Pianos for salo 
cheap, or to rent. WATERS & BERRY, 
447 Broadway, between Grand and Canal-sts 
94-26tis* 
NEW MOURNING STORED, 
No. 551 Broapway. 
ARTHOLOMEW & WELD are daily adding to 
their stock the most desirable articles of recent im- 








PIANO-FORTES. 


portation, expressly adapted to FULL and HALE 
MOURNING, and are now offering the choicest selee- 
tion of goods in this branch that cau be found in the 


market. 

Also, would call particular attention to our 

CLOAK AND MILLINERY DEPARTMENT, 
where may be found a complete assortment of Bonxrrs, 


Mantitias and. Cars, &e., &e., in every variety oi 
style, or will bo CAREFULLY MADE UP TO ORDER, IN 
THK NEATEST MANNER AND AT VERY SHORT NOTICH 
‘This department is under the superintendence of a Lavy 
fully qualified to please the most exacting 


The subs ul for the liberal patronage 
se ng Linen "uo wpeuteg of thel: ectablioh 
ment, will ex ve, by the manner in which their 
business is vonducted, to merit a continuance of public 
favor. BARTHOLOMEW & WEED, 
551 Broadway, nearly opposite Niblo's, 
P.S —No connection with avy other establishment 
100 2tis* 


LARGE SALE OF 
Rare and Valuable Books by Auction, 
O commenge on Monday, Iith of November, 1850, 
at 10} o’olock A.M. and at 64 P.M., and be con- 
tinued from day to day at the same hours until the whole 
will be disposed ef 

The subscriber begs to announce to literary men and 
book-buyers generally, that he will commence tho sale, 
on the above-named day, of the valuable and recherche 
stock of books of Mr. John Doyle, bookseller, lately re 
tired from the business. ‘Ihe eale will take place at the 
greal Literary Sales Room, Nos. 377 and 379 Broadway, 
corner of White-street, New York. 

The Catalogue is now published, and will be aent to 
any one who writes for it—letters to be post-paid. it 
contains a world of literature on almost overy subject, 
as may be seen by reference to its contents; and, taken 
altogether, forms a collection of more rare, curious, de 
sirable, and valuable books, both for the recondite etw 
dent, general reader, and book collector, than has been 
offered at public sale for a long poriod. 

JAMES #&. COOLEY, 
98-Stis* 877 & 379 Broadway, New York ye, 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 
THE ENTIRE WORK, UNABRIDGED, 
In One Volume, Crown Quarto, of 145% Panes. 
Containing all the matter of Dr. Webster's Original Work. hts 


Improvements up to the time of his death, snd now thorougtiy 
ly revised, and greatly enlarged and itnproved, t 


Prof, CHAUNCEY A, GOODRICH, of Yale College, 
PUBLISHED BY 


G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass., 


And sold by Booksellers in New York, Boston, Phitadeiphia, Bair 
Washington, Chattesion, Mobile, N. Orleans, Si. Luwity 
Jincinnal:. Louisville, Pittebur; hy oe Detroit 
Buffalo, Rochester, Athany, Troy, ington, 
Portland, and through the country. 
TESTIMONIALS. 


“T find it an invaluable rade mecum.”’ 
A 


"Etymologieal part aurpasses anything that has been 
done for the English Language.” 


Cap bance) 


“ Every scholar knows its value.” 


yA. PR 


“A very valuablo work—a necessity To eveny EDI 
CATED MAN.” 


LA orgharn 


“The most accurate and revtaace Dictionary of t 


Language,” 


~~ wh sales 
“ Aces wiit evapse before any other Dictionary of 
Language will be required.” 


4 
pt. FS 
LL.D. of Scotland, author of 
“ Christian Philosopher,” & 
“Tts reputation Is widely extended. I doubt not t 
edition has received esgential improvements from the + 
hands it has passed through.” 


Janel artes 


“Best Derixine Dictionany in the English 1 
guage.” 


Dlortiasrcz bill cx. 


“ Accunate and retiastein giving a just exhib 
of the Language.” ome e? 


Nib-C.Le chess 


Mechanical execution “would do credit to the 
celebrated establishments of Europo.” 
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Cditore Cable. 


Evexines at DonxaLpson Manor; or the Christ- 
mas Guest. By Maria J. M’intosh, Author 
of “Woman in America,” &c. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1851. 

The plan of this volume is admirable, and it 
is fully sustained in the execution. Under the 
pleasing guise of social evening conversations «| 
the hospitable home of a gentleman of intelli- 

gence and fortune, are introduced a series of 
sketches of real or fictitious life, as diversified in 
subject and incident as the sketch book of the 
tourist, and yet all linked together by the charm 
that invests the circle ia which they are told. 
Sometimes a story grows out of a picture taken 
casually from the ample portfolio, sometimes out 
of an incidental remark in conversation, some- 
times it is more formally introduced by that capital 
story teller Aunt Nancy, to whom all lend a ready 
ear, but each story comes in naturally by itself,and 

sharpens the appetite for others. ‘There is a 

charming ease and grace of style, a graphic power 

of description, and a genial sympathy with the 

‘beautiful, the pure, the true and the good which 

bind one to the volume with a resistless attrac- 

tion till its rich and varied contents have all been 
transferred to the mind and heart of the reader 

We commend the prudence of Major Donaldson 

in enjoining upon the authoress the strictest se- 

cresy as to the whereabouts of his enchanting 
home, lest its privacy should be invaded by the 
tourist, the artist, the romancer and the strolling 
bard; though it is rather tantalizing to such 
lovers of quiet intellectual and domestic joys as 

We not to know upon which side of the Rocky 

Mountains this delectable retreat is found, and 

to be put off with a picture of the rear of the man- 

sion lest a front view should discover its locality. 

Will not the Major send us a private, confiden- 

tial note to relieve a curiosity so pleasurably ex- 

cited t—and if he chooses to make it a note of 
invitation to his next Christmas gathering, we 
pledge ourselves to keep his secret. 

The whole scope of the volume is in opposi- 
tion to the pride and affectation of fashionable 
life, while it gives a dignity to honest and indus- 
trious toil, and a grace and sanctity to the home 
of the affections. A love scene blends its soft 
influence with the graver views of life which 
some of the sketches present, and the reader is 
left with the highest anticipations of the future 
happiness of Mr. Arlington and Annie. 

But what shall we say of the dress and accou- 
trements of the volume? A pure and ample 
page, a letter-press that lures the eye and never 
wearies it, illustrations that radi te from the cut 
and polished steel all that the pen has pictured 
of rural or domestic loveliness, a binding chaste 
to the sight and soft to the touch—a fit vase for 
the flowers of truth and affection plucked in the 
green-house of the Manor even in the depths of 
winter. It is throughout a holiday book. 


He oise ; or, the Unrevealed Secret. A Tale. By 
Talvi. New York: D. Appleton and Co., 
200 Broadway. 1850. 

* A more pure and noble portraiture than that 
in this choice volume, of female love and female 
heroism, has rarely been presented. The statue, 
not the painting, should represent ite chiei 
figure—the fair and saintly Heloise. Yet ii 
should be a statue of ivory; clear, calin, and 
symmetric, but more delicate than the marble, 
and wrought more finely. Even then it would 
image her but most linperfectly ; for the glowing 
and permeant force of affection, the life—of sensi- 
bility, thoughtfulness, fondness, resolution, and 
piety—which are in her character, as she stands 
before the thoughts of Talvi, could find no ex- 
pression through the solidity of the statue. The 
flexibility and dignity of letters, give better than 
ali else their proper rendering. They show 
her, fair, pure, and noble of spirit, to the point 
where the actual passes into the ideal, and is 
glorified in it,—yet thoroughly human withal, 
and feminine, and sensitive; susceptible of de- 
velopment and spiritual growth, through the dis- 
cipline of sorrow; yieldiag merrily ta langhtar 
or heartily to tears, as their occasions come ; 
with even the natural touches of weakness and 
imperfection, which atone to our sympathies for 
an excellence that were oi:herwise too noble for 
our level. The appeal to the heart's acceptance 
and regard which rays out continually from such 
a sweet and lofty character, does not need, will 
hardly receive, the purely adventitious and 
common-place accessories of ‘ thrilling’ inci- 
dent and hair-breadth escape. There is just 
enough of these, however, in the volume, to 
justify its claim to the attention of such as read 
for the story only ; enough, too, to gather the 
tale to an easy and probable climax. 

The other characters sketched by the au- 
thoress, and brought into clear relief against the 
gentle and high Maidenhood of Heloise, are 
gracefully fancied and skilfully touched: the 
impetuous and excited Felix ; the much-enduring, 
resolute Isabel ; the stern, indomitable, ambition- 
driven Count Staden, And the something oi 
Oriental exuberance and brilliance of costume, 
spirit, and movement, which is brought into con- 
trast with the interminable wastes and icy dead- 
ness of Russian scenery and life, gives the book 
a special and novel force to the imagination and 
the memory. We are grateful to the gifted 
and accomplished writer for the pleasure it has 
given us; and would that many more, the like 
graceful and serene creatures of her imagination, 
might find their way, in as comely a dress 
of type and binding, to our confused theologic 
Sanctum. 


Tue Lity ann Tue Torem, or the Huguenots in 
Florida. A series of Sketches, picturesque 
and historical, of the Colonies of Coligni, 
in North America. 1562-1570. By the 
author of ‘*The Yemassee,” “ Life of Ma- 
rion,” etc. Second edition. New York: 
Baker & Scribner, 145 Nassau-street. 1850. 

A very entertaining and readable book has 
been made by Mr. Sims, from the scanty historic 
fragments pertaining to the early Huguenot set- 
tlements in the Floridian Peninsula. He has ia- 
terwoven with these authentic fragments much of 
his own imagination; aiming to supply, how- 
ever, on!y what it has seemed to him must have 
been actual in order to the uniting of the broken 
threads of the history, the reconciliation of its 
inward differences, and the completion of its ap- 
parent imperfections. It is a work of some re- 
sponsibility which he has assumed ; for there 
cannot be doubt that the impression made by 
such a series of graphic and personal sketches 
will be far more vivid and permanent than that 
of any more elaborate general history ; and if he 
has colored or distorted the facts of the Past, has 
tinted them too warmly, or has changed thei 
proportions, in order to interest and excite his 
readers, he will be responsible at the Bar ot 
Truth for the wrong impressions mode on their 
minds. We have no such knowledge of the 
history of the Southern Protestant settlements as 
leads us to feel that he has done this. We only 
refer to it, as a possible danger, which avy 
writer ia his department should bear steadily in 
mind. The great injustice done to the Scottish 
Covenanters by the rapid raillery of the pen o/ 
the great Northern Novelist, will only slowly be 
repaired by Time. Her retributions are sure, 
but they sometimes linger for generations. We 
cannot avoid the feeling,—and a casual fling at 
the deeply religious character of the New Eng- 
Jand settlers seems to justily us in it—that some- 
thing of the same injustice is done the Hugue- 
nots, by Mr. Sims, in this volume. It may not 
be, however. 

The book as we have said is exceedingly read- 
able and interesting ; written with eomething too 
much of luxuriance of style, perhaps, for the 
coldness of professional and Northern criticism, 
but with a vigor that compensates for this, and 
with its affluence of language and of imagery 
adapted happily to the character of the scenes, 
amid whose warm and joyous climate, and tropi- 
cal vegetation, its pictures had their reality, 

-Apamirr Eartu: Contributions to 
Theological Science. By John Harris, D D. 
Boston: Gould, Kendal! & Lincoln. 1850. 
As a theological writer Dr. Harris does not 


impress us 60 favorably as in the departments of 


Ture 





= 


practical and experimental Christianity. The style 
which in “Mammon” and the “Great Teacher” 
is so glowing and impetuous, here becomes 
turgid and set; the argument which there is so 
lucid, harmonious and cumulative, is here broken 
up into endless subdivisions, which leave no 
fixed impression. There is indeed a great array 
of logical formule, which seem in the mind of 
ihe author to be pressing toward some grand and 
lefinite conclusion, but either we fail to grasp 
Dr. Harris or he fails to grasp us, and so far as 
the impression of the volume is concerned it 
matters littie who is in fault. We are not par- 
tial to a mode of reasoning which transmutes 
existing phenomena and facts into hypotheses, 
and then assuming these hypotheses to be true 
and even necessary, proceeds to deduce from 
them the very facts by which they were sug- 
gested. However, no one can read Dr. Harris 
upon any subject without being interested ane 
profited; and as this is the “third thousand” o! 
ihe work before us issued from the press of our 
enterprising friends in Boston, it is evident tha! 
the book finds readers whether they understand 
itor not. Occasionally a chapter or a section of 
the work is written with all that clearness, force, 
and earnestness which have made the author a 
general favorite. 


THe Poems or ExizapetH Barrett BRrowninc. 
In two volumes. New York: C. 8. Francis 
& Co., 252 Broadway. 1850. 

The richest and most powerful poetry which 
has come to us in these recent years from the fe- 
male mind,—we might say, perhaps, from any 
class or order of mind—has an exceedingly tasteful 
and attractive Présence given it, in the fine paper 
and skilful letter-press which Mr. Francis so 
uniformly selects, We hope the excellent me- 
chanical execution of the volumes may make 
them familiar to many homes where they have not 
been known; and that the popular appreciation 
of the genius of their authoress may take new 
impulse from this republication. 
The beauty and wealth of scholarship are 
mastered and ennobled in Mrs. Browning by rare 
powers of reflection and imagination. She has 
a large and intimate knowledge of those feelings 
of the Heart which come to the light under the 
heat of sorrow, or through the movemem ane 
out-press of strong iaward agitations, And yet, 
withal, her fancy is as light as the step of Tita- 
nia, and at times as graceful in its decoration of 
the solidity of thought, as if the dew-drop and 
the star-sparkle were all her wealth. The trea- 
sures of spiritual knowledge and force, thus ac- 
cumulated, find their free and noble utterance to 
the apprehension of others, in a verse free, full, 
and powerful always, but intricate, various, and 
at times confused and wild, and darkly-shifting. 
it has a intervals a roar in it as of the waves, 
when they swell and surge under the heave of the 
storm. It rushes, as with a prophetic impetuosity 
and violence; or again it floats and flows as 
smoothly out, as if no swell and rush of feeling 
had ever piled up its smooth expanses; and yet 
again, it is the tiniest trifle of a brooklet—so 
light and fleet, so graceful and sparkling, and 
so full of hurry to reach the breadth of verse 
beyond! A light of our thoughts, and a star of 
our regards, is the magnificent Poetry of Eliza- 
beth Barrett. If any of our readers would fain 
know more of her, let them gratefully possess 
themselves of this choice edition! 

Twe Fatuers oF THE Desert; or, an account 
of the orizin and practice of Monkery among 
Heathen tations; its passage into the Church ; 
and some wonderful stories of the Fatvers 
concerning tie primitive monks and hermits. 
by Heory Rutfner, late President of Wash- 
ington Co iege, Va. 2 vols. New York: 
Baker & Scribner, 145 Nassau-street. 1850. 

Full of curious and strange anecdote are these 
volumes, for such as love that; full of the ma- 
terials of theory, for the speculative and philo- 
sophic; fuil of instruction jor the theologian, 
and ecclesiasiicai student; fuil of interest to all, 
who would study human nature in some of its 
most natural yet most grotesque and startling 
exhibitions. If there be avy Jault to be found 
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much of it, for the popular acceptation ;—that 
the end might have been substantially attained, 
perhaps, as well in one volume as in two,—the 
addition of the second but accumulating more o} 
the same class of materials of which ample 
specimens had been given in the first. At the 
present low price of books, though, this sugges- 
tion is of scarcely any importance, and we only 
refer to it in the fear that some who would have 
read the work in one volume, will pass it by in 
the two. We hope*not. 

It is scarcely a work to be read through, con- 
secutively ; but for reference, and the easy read- 
ing that comes at intervals of leisure and relaxa- 
tion, it will certainly be found amusing and in- 
structive. It will show to those who thought- 
fully consider it, how free Christianity is from 
any just reproach on account of the Monkery 
that grew up about it; how native and strong 
were the tendencies to this in the Eastern mind ; 
how it had existed there before Christianity 
began its work ; and was but improved and ex- 
alted, subjugated toa higher law of morality, 
penetrated with a new and more noble force of 
principle and feeling—when Christianity met it ; 
when the ardent and meditative men, who would 
have been the dreariest and most savage her- 
mits, or the wildest fanatics, without the influ- 
ence of the Gospel, were reached by its power, 
and yielded themselves to Christ. In this as in 
all other respects, the desert before Christianity 
was made to blossom; though in the contact 
with evil, some soil and stain of it was left upon 
her robe. Nor from the contact with this evil 
only. 

The age of Monkery, as an organic Institution 
has mainly passed. But the remoter and les 
obvions influences of (ne same deep Orientalism 
from which it grew so rankly, have by no means 
passed. They linger uponour theologies. They 
tinge our experiences, 


Two Years in Upper Inpia. By John C. Low- 
rie, one of the Secretaries of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 285 
Broadway. 1850. 

Another excellent contribution to the Mission- 
ary Library, of which we spoke last week ; for 
the use of the Pastor, and the members of a 
church, in preparation for the Monthly Concert. 
Wherever this experiment has been tried, it has 
admirably succeeded. Why not let it be tried in 
all important parishes * by the devotion to it, il 
need be, of a certain percentage of the monthly 
contributions—given by general consent to this 
object—for the purchase of the maps, and the not 
many books, which are all the apparatus need- 
ful; or, better still, by a smal! donation to this 
specific purpose, from several of those best able 
to make itt The results will certainly be, an 
increase of knowledge and of interest on the part 
of the Minister, a corresponding increase among 
his people, and an increase of the revenues of the 
Missionary Boaids all over the country. 

The volume before us is well and clearly writ- 
ten—embraces inuch useful information, incorpo- 
rated with an inieresting personal narrative—and 
is pervaded by a spirit of devout interest iu 
Missions. 


Poor Richarp’s Aumanac, for 1851, as written by 
Benjamin Franklin tor the years.1736, 1737, 
and 1738. New York: J. Doggett Jr. 59 
Liberty-sticet. 

This is the second number of the republication 
of Poor Richard, which Mr. Doggett has under- 
taken with a zeal, diligence and perseverance, 
that deserve the thanks of the public, The lite- 
rary part of this number embraces several 
pages of Franklin’s wise saws and apothegms, 
together with a continuation of his autobio- 
graphy. The subjects :llustrated are Benjamin 
Franklin at the age of 60, his apprenticeship as 
a Soap-boiler, his first entrance into Philadelphia, 
and his labors as a pressman in London ; all 
finely executed wood-cuts. 
the first number of this réissue, will of course 
procure the second, and we presume that as the 
publication becomes more generally known to 
the men of this generation there will be an ia- 
creasing demand for it. 











The following amusing preface of poor Dick 


Those who possess | 


fo the Almanac for 1736 shows how an editom 
prizes his personal identity. 
Lovixe Reapers.—Your kind acceptance of 
my former labours has encouraged me to contin- 
ue writing, tho’ the general approbation you 
have been so good as to favor me with, has ex- 
cited the envy of some, and drawn upon me the 
malice of others. These i'l-willers of mine, des- 
pited at the great reputation I gain’d by exactly 
predicting another mau’s death, bave endeavoured 
to deprive me of it all at once in the most effect- 
ual manner, by reporting that | myself was never 
alive. They say, in short, that there is no such a 
man as Iam: and have spread this notion so 
thorough.!y in the country, that | have been fre- 
quently told itto my face by those that don’t know 
me. ‘hi; is not civil treatment, to endeavour to 
deprive me of my very being, and reduce meto a 
uva-entity in the opinion of the pubiick. But 
so long as I know myself to walk about, eat, 
irink and sleep, J am satisfied that there ts reallg 
such a man as I am, whatever they may say to 
‘he contrary. And the world may be satisfied 
‘ikewise, for if there was no such a man as [ ain 
how is it possible I should appear publickly te 
uundreds of people, as | have done for several 
years past, in print? I need not, indeed, have 
taken any notice of so idle a report, if it had not 
been for the sake of my printer, to whom my: 
enemies are pleased to ascribe my productions ; 
and who it seems is as unwilling to father my 
offspring as I am to lose the credit of it. — There- 
fore, to clear him entirely, as well as to vindicate 
my own honour, I make this publjck and serious 
declaration, which I desire may be believed, to 
wit: That what I have written heretofore, and do 
now write, neither was, nor is written by any other 
man or men, person or persons, whatsoever. ‘Those 
who are not satisfied with this, must needs be 
very unreasonable. 

Tue Dutcnier: or the New York Collection of 
Sacred Music. By i. B. Woodbury. New 
York: Huntington & Savage. 

One of the most valuable qualities of this book 
is the number of old tunes—tunes with which 
all Christians were familiar years ago, which 
are comprised in its pages. The volume appears 
to contain more of such tunes than any recent 
musical publication; and if Congregational sing- 
ing is to be practiced in our churches, these are 
the tunes that must be relied upon for training 
the popular ear. His method of printing the 
Score enables Mr. W. to throw a large number 
oi these standard and familiar tunes into a small 
compass. But besides these the book contains 
several new pieces from well-known composers ; 
some of which—especially those from the pen 
of Mr. Woodbury—must prove in time generally 
acceptable to the churches. The collection is 
rich in the peculiar meters, in chants, and in 
pieces adapted to special occasions. The Orato- 
rio of Absalom seems hardly in place in such a 
collection. We cannot judge of its merit sim- 
ply byghe eye, but it strikes us that so smaila 
portion of it would be at any time appropriate 
to public worship, that it were beiter omitted 
from a collection of church music, unless it may 
be of service in the training of a choir. As 
books of music are now multiplied as rapidly as 
German grammars, we must leave to teachers 
and choristers the office of discriminating be- 
tween them, and content ourselveg with a gen- 
eral description. 


Tue CuurcHeEs AND Sects oF THE Unitep STATES ; 
containing a brief account of the origin, his- 
tory, doctrines, church government, mode of 
worship, urges and statistics of each Relig- 
jous denomiuation, so far as known. By 
Rev. P. Douglass Garvie. New York: 
Lewis Colby, 122 Nassau-street. 


All right, we believe this book is, in matters of 
fact; dense, accurate and sufficient. And if so, 
we need not add, it will be a valuable addition to 
the library of every minister, and the table of 
every editor, and the hand of every statist. 





MISUERLLANEOUS. 
The Lost Saved. 


Carry your minds forward to the consummation 

of the magnificent scheme of grace. The success 

of the polar expedition for the lost mariners you 

can imagine. Whata sight would it be to be- 

hold the gallant Franklin and bis comrades, 

marching once more through London's streets— 
“ar om 


wrk CEE ary "ail weir wee faces Uf many 
weather-peaten tars streaming with tears of joy! 
What a peal of welcome would greet them, and 
with what huzzas would their bold deliverers be 
hailed from every window and every crowded 
house-top! But what is snch a scene compared 
with the triumphant entiy of the ransomed 
Church of Christ through the flashing gates of 
the New Jerusalem! Listen to the hallelujah 
peals of joy as they pass along, a multitude that 
no man can number. One song a'imates and 
fires them all! Listen to it as the far-off wave 
of melody rolls on— Wortny 1s 1He Lams!” 
And then, as it comes nearer, we hear the whole 
“heavenly oratorio,” with its myriads of voices 
— Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive 
wisdom, and power, and riches, and honor, and 
blessing. Unto Him that loved us and gave Him- 
self for us, be the glory and the dominion for- 
ever !"—Rev. T. L, Cuyler. 


Lead for Statuary Purposes. 


An Edinburgh correspondent of the Atheneum 
very justly urgé® the advantages to be gained by 
the adoption of lead in statuary work, and in- 
stances the equestrian statue of Charles the Sec- 
ond, erected in Parliament Square by the magis- 
trates of the city, in honor of the Restoration, 
and undoubtedly the finest piece of statuary in 
Edinburgh, as a fair example of the capabilities 
of the material. Many who hear of this propo- 
sal for the first time, will smile at the idea of 
applying so soft a material as lead for an office 
which bronze and granite usually fill, and indeed 
even many of the Edinburgh residents are igno- 
ant of its successful employment in the work to 
which we havealluded. That it is really lead, has 
been ascertained beyond a doubt, as a few years 
ago the horse’s shoulder sank, owing to the fail- 
ure of one of the iron enpperte when the statue 
was taken down, the sunk parts beaten out, and 
new supports put in, with a filling up composi- 
tion, making it as good as ever. Seeing this 

cknow!eJged to be superior to any other bronze 
or marble statues which adorn the city—and 
Edinburgh possesses a goodly number, from the 
hands of the most eminent artists—it must be 
admitted that the qualifications of lead have been 
strangely overlooked by the modeler. As re- 
gards durability, King Charles has stood 165 
years, and yet retains its original excellence. 


Dr. Buckland and George Stephenson. 


Once upon a time at the gathering of the “ fine 
spirits” at Drayton Manor, Dr. Backland, Sir 
William Follett, and Mr. George Stephenson, 
were among the guests assembled, Sir William 
having the leading professor oi geology at the 
same table with the expounder of new notions 
on stratification, contrived to bring them into 
intellectual collision. Mr. Stephenson disputed 
the facts of the formation as alleged, and Dr. 
Buckland defended them ; and the latter combat- 
ed the arguments of his opponent with such 
happy fiuency and facile reference, that he crush- 
ed his adversary with as much apparent ease as 
one of the engineer's own locomotives would an 
obtrading rabbit, when the engine was going at 
the rate of forty miles an hour. Mr. Stephenson 
felt that he was worsted, not defeated; but being, 
pleasantly and politely, “chafed,” the efforts he 
‘nade to recover his position only served to aggra- 
vate the pain of his wounds. Although it was 
but a friendly controversy, he was considerably 
irritated, and slept but little that night. He was 
up early next morning, and sought to cool his 
temper in the spacious garden of Drayton Manor. 
He had not taken many turns on the silicia when 
Sir William Follett made his appearance. His 
first salutation was, “George, you made a pretty 
fool of yourself last night.” “I havea strong 
suspicion of that kind myself, Sir William,” re- 
plied Mr. Stephenson ; “but [ am convinced ] 
was right after all.” “To be sure you were,” 
said Sir William; “ but you cannot talk. I 
never beard such a bungler. You were full of 
facts—wonderful facts—and Buckland had only 
sophistry and assertion to oppose to your facts. 
He beat you to a stand-still because you had no 
rhetoric.” “Sir William, I am no lawyer.” 
“But Iam. Come, sit down in this alcove ; and 
now, before we are called to breakfast, repeat to 
ine your whole theory.” Mr. Stephenso.. did as 
SirgWilliam wished. He went through the pro- 
cess of fire and water, the operation & electricity, 
the nature of faults, the position of strata. “That 
will do,” said Sir William. “Now at dinner to- 
day hold your tongue; leave Buckland to me.” 
After dinner Dr.Buckland, excited by the triumph 


ralogy. Sir Williamgin his gentle, quiet way, 
area him into a conboventy, closed upon him 
out-talked him, and prostrated the professor as 
effectually as the professor had overthrown the 
engineer the evening before. Sir William enjoyed 
the encounter; no one was di ; and as 
they rose to ire, Sir William whiepered. 
” what do you thiak now™ “Think!” 











of the preceding evening, soon introduced mine- | find 


replied Mr. Steplienson. ‘I think there is no- 
thing on earth 1 in it, like the gift of the gab. 


Directions yor Fiowerine HyactnTHs IN 
Guasses or Water.—Fill the glass with water 
up to the neck. Place'the bulb in the cup-shaped 
part of the glass, and renew the water from time 
to. time, as it ins to get muddy. When the 
water is changed the bulb should not be taken 
out, unless the roots are short and few, but the 
hand should be placed over the top of the glass, 
so as to retain the bulb in its place, and the wa- 
ter carefully and slowly turned off. This is done 
to prevent any injury to the long roots, which 
are brittle, and easily broken, and the plant is 
seriously injured by their being in an imperfect 
state. When one of the long reo%s 1s broken, it 
should be cut off with a sharp knife close to the 
bulb. 

When the bulbs are first put in the glasses, 
they should be placed in the dark until the roots 
begin to grow, but as soon as this is the case 
they ought to be placed in a warm room near the 
light, when the plants wiil grow rapidly. In 


and blue flowers are preferable to those which 
are white and yellow, the latter two having a 
fragrance too powerful for rooms; and besides, 
they flower weaker in glasses than the others. 

Growing HyacintHs 1N Pots oF Sort requires 
no particular care. To ensure a vigorous growth, 
the pots ought to be deeper than usual. The 
soil ought to be a sandy loam, mixed with rotten 
leaves, or dung, so thoroughly decayed as to have 
become a kind of mold. Plant the bulb so shal- 
low that nearly half of it shall remain out of 
the soil. When first planted they may be kept 
in a cool, dark place, until the buds have begun 
to move, when the pots may be taken to the win- 
dows of a warm room, and if the soil be watered 
with warmish water, they will grow so much the 
faster. 

The preceding directions are mostly taken 
from Mrs. Loudon’s “Gardening for Ladies,” a 
valuable work that deserves an extensive circu- 
lation. 


A FLower 1n your Room.—A fire in winter, a 
flower in summer! If you can have a fine print 
‘or pictu'e all the year round, so much the bet- 
ter; you will thus always have a bit of sunshine 
in your room, whether the sky be clear or not 
But, above all, a flower in summer ! 

Most people nave yet to learn the true enjoy- 
ment of lite; it is not fine dresses, or large 
houses, or elegant furniture, or rich wines, or gay 
parties, that make homes happy. Really, wealth 
cannot purcuase pleasures-ot a higher sort; these 
depend not on money, or money’s worth; it is 
the heart, and taste. and intellect, which deter- 
mine the nbappiness of men; which give the see- 
ing eye and the sentieft nature, and without 
which man is little better than a kind of walking 
clothes-horse. : 

A snug and clean home, no matter how tiny 
it be, so that it be wholesome; windows, into 
which the sun can shine cheerily; a few good 
books (and who need be without a few good 
books in these days of universal cheapness ') no 
duns at the door, and the cupboard well supplied, 
and with a flower in your room!—and there is 
none so poor as not to have about him the ele- 
ments of pleasure. 


Cuurcu oF THE UniteD BRETHREN IN CuRIsT. 
—This body of churches in the West, (not Mora- 
yians,) publish a large weekly paper, called the Relig- 
ious Telescope, issued at Circleville. The organization 
seems to be somewhat like that of Methodists. They 
have fifteen Annual Conferences and three Bishops. 
The Miami Annual Conference met, October 3d, in 
Seven-Mile Chapel, and was opened with prayer 
and an appropriate address by J. J. Glosbrenner, 
Bishop.” There were fifty-eight members present; 
Henry Kumber was elected chairman, and W. R. 
Rhinehart and W. J. Shuey secretaries. The 
business occupied four days ; the characters of the 
preachers were scrutinized as in a Methodist con- 
ference; a committee was appointed to receive pro- 
posals for donations and a location for a literary 
institution, with power to proceed at discretion ; reso- 
lutions were passed in favor of the books of the A. S. 
8. Union, forbidding the preachers to join secret socie- 
ties, requiring each preacher to do his best to purge 
out the dead me «bers, directing annual collections for 
missions, and pledging the preachers to their whole 
duty as itinerants according to the discipline. The 
Sandusky Conference met at Bretz’s Meeting house, 
Sept. 20, and was opened by Bishop Edwards ; fifty 
members present and twenty-eight absent; thirty- 
three of the seventy-eight are itinerants. Measures 
were taken to advance the enterprise of the Otterbein 
University, in conyucction with the Annual Confer- 


af Sarintan and Mnekinonm Onr readers 
would not know all that is going on in the religious 


world, if we did not now and then prepare a brief 
sammary of things that are dane in bodies of churches 
we have scarcely begun to hear of. An editorial of 
the Telescope will show the energy of the people. 


“For industry and thorough-going enterprise, the 
Sandusky Conference is surpassed by none in the 
Brethren connection. There are nine or ten missions 
sustained in part by the Conference, and over one 
hundred dollars missionary money donated tothe 
Far West. The brethren of that Conjerence are be- 
ginning to wake up in earnest to the benevolent 
objects of the church. They resolved to double 
their present list of subscribers to the church periodi- 
cals the coming year. This noble resolution we hope 
will not only be carried out, but that it will wake up 
a spirit of Christian emulation in other Conferences. 
There are about five hundred subscribers to the Tele- 
scope in the bounds of the Sandusky Conference, and 
about seven hundred and twenty in the Scioto Con- 
ference. Could not both of these numbers be doubled 
easily the coming. year? Indeed we should be much 
pleased if all our brethren, of the yariops Conferences, 
would take a deep interest in swelling our list to a 
size thet would compare well with the population of 
our people. At present, there is not one reader of 
the Telescope, to seven members of the church. This 
is a great disproportion. We hope the com‘ng year 
will be one of great success.” 

Tue Liserta Apvocate.—Rev. Robert 8. Fin- 
lay has removed from Missouri to Newark, N.J., and 
has commenced the publication of his Liberia Advo- 
cate at 122 Nassau-street, in this city, at $l a year. 
His removal was required by the effects of a residence 
of 25 years in the Valley of the Mississippi. He 
looks to his old friends in the West for a continuance 
of their patronage on the following grounds : 

“New York is the commenti” metropolis of the 
nation and of the Western world. It is the focus of 
intelligence from all parts of thé United States, and, 
indeed, from all parts of the world. It glso possesses 
unsurpassed, we may say unequaled, advantages for 
printing and mailing a paper of so large a circulation 
as the Advocate. New York is also brought very 
near (in point of time) to the extremities of the 
Union, by reason of the increased facilities for the 
transportation of the mail. Within two years, the 
mail can be transported from here to Missouri in two 
days, and from here to New Orleans in three days. It 
is at this time conveyed from New York to Buffalo, a 
distance of more than five hundred miles, in Jess than 
twenty-four hours. 

“ The reduction of postage to a uniform rate for any 
distance, to two or th cents for a letter, and one 
cent for a newspaper, which is sure to take place at 
the next session @f Congress, will remove some of the 
objections that now exist against publishing a paper 
in New York, intended for circulation in the far West 
and South-west. Moreover, the contemplated plan 
of having Post Office stamps, which will be received at 
every post Office in payment for postage, will enable 
subscribers to send the smallest sums by mail with 
perfect convenience.” 


eee 


Earl Grey has notified the Nova Scotian govern- 
ment, that the British government will grant assistance 
toward Luilding the Halifax and Portland Railway. 
Earl Grey approves of the enterprise, and expresses 
the belief that Halifax will ultimately become the 
chief port for trans-Atlantic communication. 

The people of the Provinces are wide awake and 
active in their efforts to forward this undertaking 
Over $100,000 have been already subscribed in Hali- 
fax ; and it is proposed, with a prospect of success, to 
obtain the guaranty of the city for dividends on 
$1,200,000. 








School for Young Ladies. 
OS. 11 and 18 CARROLL PLACE, Bleecker-st. 
(entrance to the School No. 13), New York: Prof. 
Henry P. Tarran, “D.D., Principal. 

This Institution is replete with accommodations and 
facilities for the education of Young Ladies, both as 
day and boarding +cholars. Pupils of al! ages are re- 
ceived, and arranged into properly assorted ciasses, un- 
der the instruction of competent and experienced teach- 
ers. All the branches which enter intg a thorough and 
polite education, are comprised in the course of instruc- 
tion. Besides attending to the general superintendence 
of the School, the Principal devo es several hours a day 
to instructing the higher classes. Young ladies who 
wish to pursue the higher branches of science and lite- 
rature, will find here ample provisions. The aim of the 
Principal is to make this institution in every respec 


ters. The ensuing schocl year commences Septem 
7th. 90-t 


Richmond Seminary for Young uadies, 
Neag Ricymonp Vittage, Staten Isuanp, N. Y, 
HE Sixth Session of the above Institution will com- 
mence on Wednesday, Nov. 6th. The building is 
ge with every comfort, and location most healthy. 
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TO YOUNG MEN. 
LEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLOY- 
MENT may be obtained by any of active 

and intelligent young men, by applying to the under- 
signed. A small cash capital will be necessary to com- 
mence with. Every person engaging in this business 
will be secured from the possibility of loss, while the 
prospects for a liberal profit are unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars address, post-paid, 

FOWLERS & WELLS, 

131 Nassau-street, New York. 


The Pavilion Family Sehool, 
Hartrorp, Conn., 
Rev. I. BIRD, Principal, 
wi redpen on Thursday, October 3lst. All the 
common and higher branches of education are 
taught in this School, including the French, Italian, 
Spanish, and German languages. Pupils preferred be- 
tween eight and fourteen years of age. 
Rererences.—Hon. T. Frelinghuysen, Rev. Dr. Cox, 
Rev. W. A. Hallock, 8. E. Morse, Esq., Prof. S. F. B. 
Morse, Profs. Fitch and Silliman, New Haven, Hon. 
Thos. S. Williams, Hartford. 
Hartford, Oct. 5, 1850. 97-6t* 


Flushing Institute. 
HIS SCHOOL is in constant session—its regular 
semi-annual vacations to the contrary notwithstand- 
‘og. Pupils are gladly and gratefully received at any 
time when there are vacancies to be filled, and appli- 
cants to fillthem. During the t summer much bas 
been done by the proprietor of the Institute in the way 
of improvement. In addition to many things not neces- 
sary to mention, there has been prepared for the accom- 
modation of the school a bath-room, supplied with all 
necessary facilities for warm, cool, or col Pathing. 
Catalogues containing particulars may be had at the 
bookstores of Messrs. Roe Lockwood & Son, 411 Broad- 
way; Mr. Samuel Raynor, 76 Bowery; and American 
Tract House, 150 Nassau-street, New York; or of 
a EZRA FAIRCHILD, Principal. 
Flushing, L. L., Oct., 1850. 99-2* 


The Logic and Utility of the Mathematics. 
By Cuarces Davirs, LL.D. 
From the National Intelligencer. 

“The Logic of the Mathematics” presents an analysis 
of the course of science pursued at the Military Academy, 
West Point, and constitutes also an elegant resumé of 
the consecutive course of elementary treatiees nublished 
by Prof. Davies 

The work is divided into three parts: on Logic; en 
Mathematical Science, its language, laws, classification, 
and reasoning ; and tie Utility of the Mathematics as 
a means of discipline, of acquiring knowledge, and of 
practical application. Each of these divisions is fully 
and clearly treated by the author, in his peculiar style 
of illustration, AriruMeric, with its applications ; 
AnaLysis, with its algebraic symhols and equations ; 
CALCULUS, with its constants a d its variables; and 
GEOMETRY, with its lines, surfaces, and solids. 

The scientific treatises of Prof. Davies are now pretty 
generally adopted, and tend strongly toward forming a 
regular scholastic course of mathematical studies. In 
England, no such series is in general use. Hutton is 
nearly obsolete. Bridge’s course of mathematics, valu- 
able as they are, preyail but partialiy ; they are used 
exclusively only at the Last India College. oed and 
Vince's rigorous course seems restricted to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, whence it emanated; and the Lon- 
don University, in the matter of text-books, appears to 
enjoy the largest latitude. 

In France, Biot, Legendre, Bourdon, Lacroix, have 
each their advocates. And, indeed, in that variable re- 
public, we know of but one constant Quantity, in the 
turm of a work permanent and unchanged—a work in 
porenceity unequaled, and faultless in method—the cele- 
rated Greek Graminar of Burnouf. 

The French mathematicians, it is sqid, require of 
their pupils rigorous geometrical demonstrations, with- 
out the aid of diagrams. To mercurial Frenchmen, 
who taste light wines and light bread, such intellectual 
feasts may be possible; but to us, mere compounds of 
matter and mind, who masticate grosser ambrosia, and 
imbibe equivocal nectar, sensible diagrams would appear 
indispensgble. And therefpre do we laud the tact of 
Prof. Davies in blending so harmoniously the pure ab 
stractions of the French school with the solid utility of 
the English. 

In conclusion, we cannot but award due meed to the 
spirited publishers, Barnes & Co., of New York. The 
book before us, which may be regarded as the coLorHioN 
of pure mathematical science, is got up in a style supe- 
rior to anything we have jately secn in the way of paper 
and print. And torpid ndeed must be the genius of 
that student who does notirise from its perusal to renewed 
alacrity in the great race of scientific pursuits. 

This work is published by A. S. BARNES & CO., 51 
John-street, New York, Publishers of Davies’ full cous se 
of Mathematics. ¥6-4teow 
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TWENTY-FOUR THOUSAND COPIES ! 
THE DULCIMER; 


Or, the New York Collection of Sacred Music. 
By Pror. I. B. WOODBURY, 
Organist and Director of Music at the Rutgers-street 
Church, New York. 
vos work is acknowledged to be the most complete 
collection both as to variety and number of tunes 
ever yet published. It is printed on new and beautiful 
ype, represents TWO HUNDRED Of the first composers in 
1¢ world, contaips nearly 1000 compositions, 75 different 
meters, set pieces for all occasions of public interest, 
such as 
Installation, Dedication, Ordination, Burial of the Dead, 
Thanksgiving, Opening and Close of Service, 
Christmas, §c. 

it contains a complete theory for learning the Organ, 
Piano, Seraphine and Melodeon, by figures, instructions 
in chanting and varying the meters, and a large number 
of saered ballads and duets for these instruments. 

In the Elements gre to be found many beautiful melo- 
dies and rounds, set to words, and designed to inter- 
aot staging ashanl. aad - fn. Ee mw ahawintane 
index of first lines uf all the odd-meter hymns of every 
Hymn Book now in use, with one or more tunes affixed 
to each. This is found in no other collection. Ir 1s 1N- 
VALUABLE TO THE CHORISTER. 

The work contains also # complete Oratorio, arranged 
for small Sogieties, the Music of which is chiefly from 
Handel, Haydn, Hummel, Beethoven, Romberg, Felicien 
David. This featurein the work is new, and adds ma- 
terially to its value. 

In a word, to use the language of an intelligent corre- 
spondent, “It is a library of itself, and if choirs will 
purchase the Dulcimer it will be a long time ere they 
will want a new book, for it is almost an inexhaustible 
mine of the best quality of music.” The demand for 
this book is the best testimonial of the public favor. 
During the brief period of its existence it has passed 
through six editions, numbering 

TWENTY-FOUR THOUSAND COPIES, 
and the seventh of 14,000 is now in press. 
HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 
100-3t 216 Pearl-street. 


CANTICA LAUDIS, 
Or the American Book of Church Music. 
By Lowe.t Mason anp Gror@e Jas. Wess. 
(Just Published.) 

ye E expressed opinions of quite a number of eminent 

musicians who have examined the pages of this work, 
fully warrant the assertion that it is one of the most 
attractive and valuable collections ever issued from the 
American press. in addition to 4 copious selection of 
the best and most popular old tunes, it is believed that 
it contains a larger amount and greater variety of 
truly valuable new music than any similar book ever pub- 
lished. ‘Ihe larger portion of this is drawn from the 
most celebrated German composers, the works of some 
of whom have heretofore been hardly known in this 
country. DBeethoven, Mozart, Gluck, Handel, Bach, 
Mendelssohn, and Schubert, are represented in its pages 
by many new and choice selections from their best 
works. The book is peculiarly rich in regard to short 


t 
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SCHOOL BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY CADY & BURGESS, 
BooxskLLERS AND STATIONERS, 60 Joun-sT., NEw YORK. 
— FIRST BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY is a 

simple, concise, and useful treatise 
for chi elements, and 
& pace to that of a 
lerstand what he learns. It is 
illusttated with 126 Engravings and 20 elegant Maps. 

SMITH’S QUARTO, OR SECOND BOOK OF 
GEOGRAPHY.—The arrangement and of this 
work is very generall: ved by teachers—the maps 
standing upright in the k and the text, print- 
ed from steel and copper plates with great clearness and 
distinctness, made more so by bright and distinct color- 
ing, the letter-press being the finest of school book-work, 
and the whole in style and beauty superior to other 
Quarto Geographies. 

SMITH’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS — This 
work, 80 favorably known to the public, forms the third 
book of the series, and is designed for those who desire 
& more extended course than 1s contained in the forego- 


we bi - 

MITH’SINTRODUCTORY ARITHMETIC, con- 
sisting of Questions and Tables to employ the mind and 
fingers only, to ge before the slate and prepare for it. 

SMITH’S PRACTICAL MENTAL ARITHME- 
ae Mental Arithmetic with the use of the 
slate. This work has been long before the public, and 
is well known to most teachers. 

KEY to the above for teachers. , 

SMITH’S NEW ARITHMETIC.—12mo., in which 
the whole of Arithmetic is embraced in one book, divided 
into Three Parts. It is adapted to all classes of learn- 
ers. There are many thi new in this work, and of 
practical utility to men of business. . 

KEY to the above for teachers. 

CLAGGET’S ELOCUTION, OR ELOCUTION 
MADE EASY.--Containing rules and selections for de- 
clamation and reading, with figures illustrative of ges- 


ture. 

THE AMERICAN EXPOSITOR, or Intellectual 
Definer, designed to promote the general adoption of a 
systematic course of instruction in the English language. 

TOWER’S SERIES. 

THE GRADUAL PRIMER, or Primary School 
Enunciator. Part I. The Child’s First Step, taken in 
the right place. A new plan of teaching the alphabet, 
combining the advantages both of the eld and the modern 
methods, and avoiding the disadvantages of each—with 
full directions to teachers for the correct and distinct 
utterance of the elementary sounds—one element at a 


time. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE GRADUAL READ- 
ER, or Primary Selrool Enunciator. Part I]. The 
Child’s Second Ste The pupil is 
gradually introduced to the simple consonant combina- 
tions, the points, &c., by progressive exercises kept dis- 
tinct from the Reading Lessons——that only one thing may 
be taught at a time. 

INTERMEDIATE KEADING, or Primary School 
First Class Book, with Elementary Exercises in articu- 
lation and the First Principles in Elocution ; designed to 
follow the Introduction and to precede the Gradual 
Reader. 

THE GRADUAL READER contains besides the 
Reading Lessons an original system of articulation, con- 
sisting of exercises upon eyery vowel and con ;onant ele- 
ment, and every vowel and consonant combination in 
the language—the first ever published, and the only 
complete system. Also, Tables for simultaneous prac- 
tice. 

THE SECOND CLASS READER, the Fourth 
Book of Tower’s Series for Commen Schools, develop- 
ing prineip'es of Elocution, practically illustrated by 
Elementary Exercises, with Keading and Lessons in 
which references are made to these principles; designed 
to follow the Gradual Reader. 

FIRST CLASS READER, or Fifth Book of Tow- 
er’s Series for Schools, in which the higher principles 
of Elocution are explained and illustrated by appro- 

a exercises; designed to follow the Practical 

eader. 

THE GRADUAL SPELLER, and Complete Enun- 
ciator, being the first attempt to arrange words in sepa- 
rate classes, by the tions, with a new 
and simple method of indicgting the sounds of the vow- 
els and dipthongs—said to offer the greatest facilities for 
teaching Orthography and Pronunciation, including a 
distinct articulation. 

GRADUAL LESSONS IN GRAMMAR, or Guide 
to the construction of the English Language, by the 
analysis and composition of sentences, with a Sequel in 
the same book, containing a clear development of the 
principles of Grammar, on a new ree which will com- 
mend itself as rational and philosophical to every teacher. 
Thie book, so teachers say, will produce a great change 
in the instruction given in this science ; beginning in the 
right way, and proceeding step by step as the child’s 
understanding leads him oa. 

INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA, or Oral Exercises 
in Algebra for Common Schools and Academies.—This 
work is on a new and original plan, and is the first attempt 
so to simplify and illustrate this science that it may be 
taught orally. Asa discipline of the mind in teaching 
a child to think and reason, Algebra is preéminent, and 
this work places it in the power of younger classe to 
be benefited by such mental exercises. It divests the 
science of its mystery and repulsiveness, and brings its 
principles clearly before the mental vision, so simplified 
and illustrated that they can be readily comprehended by 
most pupils from ten to twelve yeqrs of age. 

ACKEKMAN’S NATURAL HISTORY.—The de- 
sign of this work is to awaken a spirit of inquiry in the 
minds of youth, by bringing before them, in as con- 
densed and simple a manner as possible, some of the 
most interesting portions of the History of the Animal 
kingdom. Itis intended as a Reading and Recitation 
book, and is already extensively used iu the first class of 
public schools. 

GUERNSEY’S HISTORY OF THE U. STATES 
OF AMERICA.—Designed for Schools: extending from 
the discovery of America by Columbus to the present 
time ; with numerous Maps and Engravings, tagether 
with a notice of American Antiquities and the Indian 
Tribes. By Ecperr Guernsey, A.M. ‘Two introduc- 
tory chapters are introducéd, containing an account of 
American antiquities and a History of the indian tribes. 
In colonial history no important point has been passed 
VoinioMary War Bina Pe uowette somes mneeseiees 

The biography of each President of the United States 
is given in connection with his administration. Throygh- 
out the entire work the mind of the pupil is particularly 
directéd to an overruling Providence, whose protecting 
care has been so often manifested in our national exist- 
ence. ‘The work is printed on large open typo, well 
bound, and contains pages 12mo. 

New and elegant book on Astronomy, in quarto form. 
SMITH’ ILLUSTRATED ASTRONOM Y—designed 
for the use of the Public or Common Schools in the 
United States. Illustrated with numerous original Dia- 
grams, by Asa Smith, Principal of Public School No. 12, 
of the City of New York. 

It has been the object of this Manual of Astronomical 
Science to present all the distinguishing principl¥s in 
physical astronomy with gs few words as possible, but 
with such ocular demonstrations, by way of diagrams 
and maps, av shall make the subject easily understood. 
The letter-prees descriptions and the diagrammatic illus- 
trations will invariably be found at the same opening 6f 
the book ; and more explanatory cuts are given andat a 
much less price than have heen given in any other ele- 
mentary gstroaomy. 

Booksellers, Merehants, Teachers, &o., can be sup- 
plied at fair prices, for cash or approved credit, with any 
kind of Sehool and Miscellaneous Books, by 

CADY & BURGESS, 60 John-st. 

Now York, Oot. 22, 1850. 99-3 

THE THIRD EDITION OF 
“New York: Past, Present, and Future.” 
By E. Porter Benen, A.M. 

Prepared from official sources. Published b 
Lewig & Co., and for sale by Booksellers throughout the 
United States and the Canadas. The publishers have 
made arrangements by which they have bound, and will 
continue to bind with the above, the 

AMERICAN ADVERTISER, 
a reference work for pose, containing the cards of 
merchants and manufacturers in every line of busi 


at the right time. 
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TUDENTS who enter Yale College are examined in 
S “Thomson’s Higher Arithmetic.” It is alse the 
far Pas om Sg Connecticut State Normal School, recently 


The Practical Arithmetic is in use in the Public 
Schools of New York city, Aieag, Bevoklys, Roches- 
ter, Buffalo, Detroit, and many cities towns in 
the United States. 

Thomson’s Arithmetics were recommended by Hon. 
Ira Mayhew, late Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in Michigan, and are extensively in use in the schools of 
that State ; and notwithstanding the efforts of interested 
agents and publishers, they tain their hold in the 
esteem of the best teachers, and are increasing in sale. 
The following card from the teachers in the Public 
pr pee of Al speaks the sentiments of thousands 

ers: 


From the Principals of the Albany Public Schools. 
“ Within the last few years no less than ten different 
systems of Arithmetic have been more or less used in ou 
schools. About two years since, in view of this evil, we 
examined several of the more promineat Arithmetics, 
and agreed with perfect unanimity upon Thomson’s series 
asthe best adapted to the wants of the pupil, and the 
general purposes of instruction. 
** We are happy to say that, after a trial of morethan 
two years, we are confirmed as to the excellency of the 
books, that they have grown in favor by daily use, and 
that we have succeeded in ee arithmeticians 
than by the use of any other books. 
Samvet Sree.e, 
J. W. Burkiry, 
Wa. Janes, 
Rosxrt TRUMBULL, 
E. S. Apams, 
* Albany, April 20th, 1850.” 
Thomson’s Arithmetics are published by 
MARK H. NEWMAN &CO., 
97-6 199 Broadway, New York. 


Latest and Best Collection of Church Musie. 
NOW READY, 


THE GOLDEN LYRE; 
A NEW Collection of Church Music, adapted to the 
various metres now in use, together with a great 
variety of new Anthems, Sentences, and Chants, for 
choirs, singing classes, musical associations, and social 
sacred music circles. 
BY V. C. TAYLOR, 
Author of “‘ Taylor’s Sacred Minstrel,”’ ‘Choral An- 
thems,” &c. 
The publishers would call attention to the sources 
from whence these recommendations come. They are 
not certificates obtained by the author from his personal 
friends, but are selected from the voluntary and disin- 
terested notices of the American Press, showing the esti- 
mation in which the book is held by the people. 
it is a volume of nearly 400 pages, more clearly and 
elegantly printed than books of Psalmody are wont to 
be, even in this Athens of publishers and printers. * * * 
As far as we have tried them (Mr. Taylor's composi- 
tions) we think that sp | are marked by pleasing and 
often original melody, by clear and just harmony, by 
felicitous expression varying with the sentiment of every 
hymn, and by the charm of simplicity without dullness. 
Many of the pieces have a decided character, which we 
do not often find in the mere musical-grammar exercises 
of which most native Yankee Psalmody has hitherto 
consisted. There is a good flowing melody too, in each 
of = four parts, which shows some classic mastery of 
style. 
We should think such music calculated to be popular. 
It is easy and attractive, and yet has enough science and 
meaning in it to require a tasteful, studied, and judi- 
cious execution. Jtis refined as well as taking. —Boston 
@hronotype. 
“We have explored its contents enough to dare te 
speak weil of it: 
good part of the book, and he shows musical feeling, 
taste, and invention, which make it no presumption in 





A. T. Batpwin, 
Wm. H. Huenes, 
Wm. L. Marrin, 
Tuos. W. VALENTINE, 
Joxn Marae. 





are recommended by their melody woven into all the 


with the subject, and by their uniformly artistie style. 
** * And last, but not least, the work is more beauti- 
fully and clearly printed than any work which we re- 
member of the kind.”—N. Y. Tribune, 


“* We believe the book to be greatly superior to any 
that has preceded it, and we think it may claim to be 
better adapted to, and more suitable for, the use of 
choirs.””—Saroni’s Musical Times. 


“In the selection of poetry also, Mr. Taylor wanifests 
an exquisite taste for that which is beautiful as well as 
devotional, and in giving it appropriate musical expres- 
sion, he shows a power of conception, and a knowledge 
of harmonic effect, which entitle him to rank among the 
first, if not at the head of American composers.” —N. Y. 
Bap. Register. 

“We have examined this new oollection of church 
music, and would add our favorable opinion of its mer- 
its to the many encomiums it has elicited.”—New York 
Evangelist. 

“We hope this collection will meet that favor and 
success of which it isso deserving.”—N. Y. Recorder. 

“*Mr. Taylor shows great taste, and no pains have 
been spared to furnish to choirs the very soyl of music.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 


“It is a collection made with admirable taste, and 
with a scientific knowledge of the whole field of sacred 
musio. There isa spirit and soul in the compositions, 
which are too often wanting.” —Buffalo Com. Adyer. 

“ The tunes Louvan, Dawn, and others of like charac- 
ter, we are particularly pleased with. ‘l‘hey stamp the 
author as a genius of the highest order.” — Detroit Dai'y 
Advertiser. 





** Mr. Taylor is winning for himself an enviable repu- 
tation as a composer, and from what we see of this new 
book, we feel assured it will excel anything which has 
preceded it.”’—Clevgland Plaindealer. 


“Mr. Taylor's music throughout is of the highest style 
of ition, and ds itself at once to all lovers 
of true harmeny.”’—Hallowei Gazette 
HAWLEY, FULLER & CO., Utica, 
C, M. SAXTON, 120 Fulton-st., 
98-4 New Yerk, 


WILLIS’S NEW MUSIC BOOK. 


Charch Chorals and Choir Studies, 
BY R. STOKRS WILLIS. 

hee new volume, which is to prove the choicest and 

most original collection of Church Music yet offered 
to the public, will be ready the 24th of October. ‘To all 
those whe aim at possessing a stock of the purest and 
most pleasing church tunes, each of which is a gem, and 
ng ono af which is superfluous, this volume commends 
itself. ‘Te all those who wish to possess the latest 
novelty in church music publication, consisting of a suo- 
cession of artistic and charming ‘ Studies,’ progressively 
arranged (in @ separate index), from the simplest to the 
most elaborate, this volume especially commends itself. 
Particular attention is called to these * Studies,’ they 
affording original and admirable material for choir prac- 
tice, for use as sacred quartets, by all lovers of sacred 
song, and by home voices, they forming a style of Sab- 

evening music. 
‘To all thinking minds, who, perhaps not practicall 
musical, are yet interested in church music, and wis 
to see this floating and vague subject definitely and clear 
ly treated, the ‘ Prelnde’ or introduction of 15 ges to 
Mr. Willis’s book is particularly commended ; this orig- 
inal introductory treatise being in itself amply worth the 
price of the whole book. 
The author has brought to bear upon this volume 
early musical training, a classic education, and many 
years of — under the best masters of Europe, added 
to the most distinguished musical and literary ability, 
If these circumstances secure superiox merit to any book, 
oy have secured it to thia. 

ublished by CLARK, AUSTIN & CO., 

205 Broadway, N. Y. 

_ Price not to exceed $4.80 per dozen. Single copies 
50 cents. 98-tf 





‘ Publishers. 








PRALL, LEWIS & CO., Publishers, 
86-20¢ 76 Nassau-street: 





Anthems, Hymns set mocngent to music, Sent : 
Introits, &c., and contains the complete Episcopal Ser- 
vice, with a variety of Biblical Chants ‘The Elements 
are copious, and embrace numerous solfeggio exercises. 

The following short extractsfrom the written opinions 
of a few leading musicians, will give some idea of the 
estimation in which this work is held by those who have 
examined it: 

Geroree F. Root, Esq., of New York city, Organist 
and Conductor of Music at Mercer-street church, and 
Professor in Rutgers, Spingler, and other Institutes, 
says of Cantica Laudis: “ 1 do not hesitate to say that, 
both for beautiful and tasteful melodies, and for rich and 
truly scientific harmonies, it is far superior to any similar 
work with which I am acquainted.” 

Grorce F. Hayter, Esq., of Boston, Organi<t and 
Pianist to the Musical Education Society and to Old 
South church, expresses the opinion, that *‘ for original- 
ity of stylé, and excellence of harmony, it is the best 
Psalm Book ever published in the country.” 

Epwin Broce, Esq., of Boston, Organist and Con- 
ductor of Music in Bowdoin-st. church, says: “1 have 
never before seen such musical beauty, taste, and science, 
in connection with psalmody.” 

H. Swirr, Esq., of Brooklyn, N. Y., Conductor of 
Music at the Church of the Pilgrims, says: ‘1 have 
never derived so much pleasure from the examination of 
any similar work.” 

Ave. Kretssman, Esq,, of Boston, Professor of Music, 
says: “I consider it by far the best, not only of the 
works of the above-named gentleman, but of any colleo- 
tions of church music which | have seen published in 
this country.” 

THE MELODIST. 

Tue Mezovist, a Collection of Popular and Social 
Songs, original or selected, harmonized and arranged 
for Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Base Voices. By George 
James Webb and William Mason. Besides numerous 
choice Part-songs from distinguished German and 
other authors, now for the first time published in 
this country. e work embraces a careful and copi 





UTILE DULCI, 


Frank’s Aromatic Soda and Seidiitz, 

HE SODA is a most greed and refreshing bever- 

age, calculated for all seasons as a rogulator to the 
system ; and wherever it is used in families it has re- 
ceived most hearty commendations, It needs but one trial 
to ensure for it a permanent sale. 
Packed in air-tight bexes, containing 18 tumblers 
each, at 25 cents per box: 
Prepared with sugar, containing 12 tumblers each, at 
25 cents per box. 
The approbation secured for Frank’s Aromatic Soda 
has induced fn attempt to improve on the Seidlitz, and 


THE ALPINE GLES sINGHER. 
By Wiltiam B. Bradbury, 
ONTAINING upward of 300 es of the most 
beautiful Glee Music ever pvblished irthis country. 
A Cheap Edition. : 

To meet the wants of Choirs and Musical Societies, 

and at the solicitation of numerous teachers, we have 

issued an edition of the “‘ ALPing GLEE SinoxR” in plain 

binding, at a reduced price. 

The leading features of this new and popular book 

are, a great variety of new and beautiful Swiss Me.o- 

piss harmonized. 


ALPINE AND TYROLESE MELODIES, 





in the judgment of eminent practitioners of med ‘ 
the object is accomplished with the most satisfactory re- 
sults. Packed in air-tight boxes, at 87 cents per box. 
A liberal discount allowed to the trade. 
Prepared only by I’rank Meers, M.D., Chemist and 
Apothecary for the Aromatic Soda Com ° 
“ai JAMES H. BEARDSLEY, Agent. 
Principal Office No. 87 Nassau-st., 
Wholesale and Retail. 


DIBTZ, BRO & Ce., 
Nos. 189 Wittram anv 13 J BETS, New York, 
Manufacturers of every variety of 


Solar and Camphene Lamps, Spirit Gas Lamps, 
CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, 
HALL LANTERNS AND MANTEL ORNAMENTS.” 
GAS FIKTURES of all kinds made to order, and 
Service Pipe put in buildings. Also, importers of 
FRENCH MECHANICAL or CARCEL LAMPS, 
Globes, Chimneys and Wicks, of the best quality—and 
all articles in their line of business. The are also 
manufacturing CALIFORNIA GOLD RETORTS, of 
two sizes, suitable for Miners. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. « 


NewYork. 
90-tf. 





99-tf 





selection of the best and most popular airs, harmonized 
and arranged in parts by the editors. It must prove a 
most popular collection, as well with musicians of culti- 
vated taste, as with lovers of music who have made less 
scientific progress in the art ; fer while the music is of a 
high order, artistically considered, it is not generally so 
difficult but that it may be successfully parformed. by 
singers of moderate musica! attainments. 
The above works are published by 
MASON & LAW, 
216 Pearl-street, New York. 
Boston: Tapran, Wuirremore & Mason. Philadel- 
phia: Lrerrncotr, Gramro & Co. 91-3t&4teow 





Account Books, 


PAPER AND STATIONERY. 
FRANCIS & LOUTKEL, 
77 Mawen-Lang, 
Sg hm Shem and Manufacturers, offer all articles in 
their line at the lowest price, by the quantity or at 
retail. Branx booxs all sizes and styles; Books made 
to pattern; Writing Papers, various qualities, also 
Note, Tissue, Drawing, Perforated, Tracing, Colored, 
©. ENVELUPS, GOLD PENS, 
Portfolios, Writing Desks, Scrap Books, Gold Pen aad 
Pencil Cases, Card Cases, Pearl Tablets, Inktrays, 
Glass Paper Weights, &c. &e. 


COPY YOUR LETTER 
by the use of Francis’s Manifold Writer. Letters and 
copies are written at the same time. Copying and No- 
tariel Presses cheap. Diaries for 1851, from the small 
Pocket to full size Cap, some extra finish. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, Stationers, 
100-13 77 Maiden-Lane. 


Temperance Dining Saloon. 

HE SUBSCRIBERS take this method ef informin 

business men and the public, that they have 
a spacious Dining Saloon on Temperance principles, at 
No. 12 Beexman-STREET, near the Brick rch, where 
all eg | eae of Meats, Puddings, 
try, &c., with Tea and Coffee, are neatl prepared 

served to all who favor then with 











Commanion Furniture, &e. 
Puscens, GOBLETS, TANKARDS and Plates ; 
also Baptismal Fents and Collection Plates, toge- 
ther with a Wry assortment of house-keeping BK I- 
TANNIA WARE. Manufactured and for sale at 6 


Burling Slip. 
99-ly LUCIUS HART. 
Lawrenee’s Daguerrian Gallery, 


203 Broapway, 3 poors BELOW FULTON-sTREET. 
R. L. has amen 3 remodeled the upper part of the 
building (formerly pied by Mr. Col ), and 
by adding er story, has obtained one of the largest 
and most convenient suite of rooms, for Daguerreotype 
caren, in the world. The arrangement for light is en- 
tirely new, and is pronounced by artists and scientific 
men to be superior to any previously used. 
FAMILY GKOUPS, CLUBS, SCHOOL anp COL- 
LEGIATE CLASSES (not exceeding 50 persons), 
taken in 15 to 20 seconds. Children taken, at all ages, 
in from two to three seconds. 
Citizens and the public generally are invited to visit 
the Gallery, and examine and comparx the pictures with 
those from any other establishment. Portraits, Minia- 
tures and — with A good 
assortment of Lockets aud Pins for sale. 








the Gallery, vi 

Skinner, Mason, Beman, 

Tyng, and others. 

Also about 40 Missionaries Of the Amer. Board. 74-tf 


M. A. & 8. Root’s Dagnerreotype Rooms, 
———T —, Ny BreapWay ann FRranx.iy-st. 
: 4 celebrated f Dagu 
« rian Artiste in ia, bave opened a nag. 

the most - 


Ving 82 ADMIRABLY ARRANGED 
that they will be able to 








they flatter 





The ehoicest variety ever presented to American singers. 
POPULAK GERMAN PEOPLE’S OR STUDENTS’ 
SONG, 
in parts, from the pens of eminent modern German com- 


sere. 
e POPULAR SONGS HARMONIZED. 
A variety of the most peguiar English, Scotch, and 
American Songs harmonized. 
ORIGINAL PIECES 
of the author’s choicest secular eompositions. 


HIGHLY FINISHED PIECES. 
A select number of highly-finished four-voice eom- 
positions by Mendelssohn, Hauptmann, Creutzer, and 


others. 
OPERATIC MELODIES. 
A choice variety of light, farorite operatic melodies 


harmonized. 
FLORA’S FESTIVAL. 

A Cantata, rearranged and harmonized for adult 
choirs and classes, complete in itself as a musical recrea- 
tion, and equally beautiful as disconnected as four-voice 
songs, duets, solos, &o. 

VOCAL EXERCISES, &c. 

In addition to the above will be found a full if 
Vocal Exercises for choirs and singing classes, ¢! y 
from Panseron, together with Lablache’s celebrated in- 
structions for the cultivation,gnd management of the 
voice, the whole constituting a work for all classes of 
singers, we believe, *‘ not a little in advance ef anything 
of the kind that has appeared in this country.”’ 

The book is for sale in Detroit by A. McFannu; 
Cleveland, S. Brannand ; Chicago, S. C. Gri & Co.; 
Cincinnati, Wm. H. Moore & Co.; and by ksellers 


generally. 
M. H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers, 
98 tf 199 Broadway, New York. 


New and Beautiful Tunes. 
Old Pieces omitted, price therefore reduced. 

INGSLEY’S SACRED HARMONIST. Price 374 

cents, or $25 per hundred. 
This book contains choice gems of Sacred Music, com- 
poved and arranged by George Kingsley, author of Harp 
of David, Juvenile Choir, Y oung ies’ Harp, Social 
Choir, &c. &c. Published by 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 51 John-st. 
In Press.—A. S. BARNES & CO. will soon publish 
a new Hymn and Tune Book, by Rev. Geo. B. Cheever 
and J. A. Sweetser, entitled Christian Melodies, being a 
selection of hymns and tunes designed for social and 
— worship in the Lecture-Room and the Family. 








BRADBURY’S 
SABBATH-SCHOOL MELODIES. 

HE beautiful and priate music in “* BrapBury’s 
. Sappatu-Scnoor Metopres,” and the very low 
price at which it is sold is giving the book a very gen- 
eral introduction into Sabbath-schools in al! parts of the 
country. Superintendents and leaders of singing who 
have not yet examined it, are furnished with a copy free 
of for examination. 

The book contains 144 pages, and is sold at 124 cents 
by the a. Orders answered from the tory 
of the Am. S..S. Union in New York, or by the pub- 
lishers, RK H. NEWMAN & CO., 

199 Broadway. 
93-tf 











Mr. Taylor is himself the author of a 


him to appear as a composer. * * * Mr. ‘laylor’s pieces 


four parts, by their expressiveness, which always varies 
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BRADY’ 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF DAGUERREOTYPES 


HIS collection embraces portraits of the most dis 
ting uished men of this hse . The President and 
Cabinet, also the late President Polk and his Cabinet, 
members of the United States’ Senate and House of 
Representatives, Judges of the Supreme Court at Wasb- 
m, and many other eminent persons are included in 
Gallery. The proprietor, being much of his time 
in Washington, has the advantage of adding to these 
portraits any others that may interest the public. This 
ees is ~ ade most extensive in the world, 
es for the production of i v4 
es unrivaled. Ppt perce Aas in 
Idings, 205 and 207 Hroadway. Th ing de- 
tis h Ee 6 operating e 
od by an pt me > ed kil nets — 
Ski 1 - 
sion. In the department arranged for coring yaintings, 
daguerreoty engravings, statuary, &c., the }j 
i ments have been expressly designed for ¢ pe 
pose. It is the aim of the proprietor to render in every 
of his business that attention which the public are 
entitled to from the patronage be has received. At the 
oe of | Meee Institute for five 
ears, the ‘s from this establishment received th 
aret prize, om as of a silver medal, the last year the 
first gold medal ever awarded to Daguerreotypes was be- 
stowed on the pictures from this Gallery. The portraits 
taken for the “Gallery of Illustrious Americans,” 
work so aw an hroughout the Unived States 
are engraved from t guerreotypes. Strangers an 
citieess will be interested and pleased by devoting an 
hour to the inspection of Brauy’s National Gallery, 
Nos. 205 anp 207 Broapway, New York, 
Corner of Fulton-atreet, 
and Branch Gallery, Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington 
City, D. C. 6-lyeow 


Porcelain Closet and Plug Basins. 
HE subscribers have received from their friends a¢ 
Vierzon, France, a full supply of a new article of 
French China Closet and Plug basins. These articles, 
made in 


FRENCH PORCELAIN, 
are far superior to the Engli-h ones, on account of the 
superior quality of the ware, and warrante | never to 
corrode, and will be eold in large or small quantities at 
about the same rates as the English earthen ones 
WORAM & HAUGHWOUT, 
561 Broadway 


HIS splendid PAINTING of Wm. Dunlap, Esq , 
the great American artist, is now being exhibited at 
Stoppani’s Hall, corner of broadway and Walker-street 
Language cannot express the sublime and beautiful 
effect of this noble production. It has been highly com 
mended by Teachers, Professors of Colleges, Clergymen, 
and others of the purest taste, as the most glorious 
moral representation of the age, impressing the mind ot 
the most careless with a lofty vivid sense of the sublime 
subject it is intended to portray 
Open to the puiie from 9a.m.tol0pm. The Rev. 
Mr. Gonsalves will lecture on the subject afternoons at 
3, and ovenings at 8 o'clock. One of I. Gilbert & Co.'s 
#olian Pianos will be used by an accomplished per 
former daring the exhibitions 
Sabbath and Day-schools admitted in a body on rea 
sonable terms, and explanations given on the Painting 
Tickets 25 cents, children 12§ cents 1M)-4t 





AMERICAN MUTUAL 


LIFH INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New Haven, Conn 
Branch Office 40 Wall-street, New York 
ATES of Premium reduced 25 per cent, Payable 
in cash annually, semi-annually, and quarterly 

The great principle of Life Insurance ig, tbat men, by 
the payment of a small sum annually, may secure to 
their families a certain sum of money, to be paid at their 
death, and thereby accomplish an object they might not 
attain during a long life. o eae 

The application of Lite Insurance is, insuring one’s 
life for the benefit of his friends or his er 
the sole use and benefit of his family 

A Woman may insure her life for the benefit of her 
parents, her husband, or her « hildrep and she may in 
sure the life of her husband for her sole and separate us 
and benefit. 

A Husband and Wife may insure their lives jointly 
and the whole policy be payable to the survivor upon the 
death of either. 

Policies may be made payable to Trustees, for the 

benefit of specific objects or persons; Schools may be 
founded by the avails of Policies of Life INsurance ; 
Colleges may be endowed, Professorships may be estab 
lished, Benevolent Institutions may be aided, and Lega- 
cies and Bequests may be made for public or private 
purposes, without diverting from families, property and 
estate. 
Policies are granted by this Company only to sound 
and healthy persons, and the business of the Company 
is confined to healthy locations and to first-class risks 
No California or other extra hazardous risks have been 
taken. i-xtremes of all kinds are carefully avoided, and 
every department cf the business of the Company is 
carefully conducted 


ditors, or for 


OFFICERS. 
Prof. BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, President 
BENJAMIN NOYES, Secretary 
LOCAL BOARD OF TRUSTEES IN NEW YORE 
Ambrose L. Jordan, Cyrus P. Smith, 
George Hal), Frederick T. Peet, 
George D, Phelps, Samuel Leeds. 
P. D. WHITMORE, Actuary, 
40 Wall-street, New York 
Ww. N. Buaxeman, M.D, Medical Examiner. 92-tt 


~ THE HARTFORD | 
LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY 
NNOUNCES to the public, that by the liberal pro- 
visions of its Charter it is enabled to offer advem- 
“en to Insurers superior to those presented by any. 
other Company in the United States 
It has two distinct departments, combining the privi- 
legas ot two separate companies, with only the expense 
of conducting a single institution, and controlled by one 
Board of Directors, thus securing barmony, frugality 
and safety. : 
ON THE MUTUAL PLAN, 


Thig Company wil insure at the usug) rates, and ina 
few particulars claim the superiority over all Mutual 
Corapanies. . 

Ist. Deducting a commission not exceeding one-half 
from the Mutual Insurance Fund, instead of the entire 
expenses of the Company, annually 

d. Giving scrip certificates of profits each year, pay- 
able in cash when two hundred thousand dollars has 
accumulated as a reserved mutual fund, such scrip bear 
as from date and transferable. 

3d = receiving only first-class riska—persons in per 
fect health, free from personal or hereditary infirmity ; 
those who remain at home ; none who go to California, 
or follow any hazardous calling. 
4th. By taking a Note forone-half the Premium when 
it amounts to fifty dollars and over, and the policy is to 
run for the whole term of life. 
5th. In addition to the usual Mutual Fund and re- 
served Fund, received from mutual insurers, the Capical 
Stock, one hundred thousand dollars, and all the reserved 
fund of the Joint Stock Insurance is pledged for the 
payment of losses. 

ON THE JOINT STOCK PLAN, 

The rates are reduced one-third the amount charged om 
the mutual plan—the Company taking only what ét is 
worth to insure a life a given amount, for a given time, 
instead of taking more than an equitable sum, and 
afterward paying back a part of one’s own money and 
calling it so much profit. The great advantage of this 
mode of insurance over the mutual plan may be thus illus- 
trated. Suppose a father, at the age of thirty-two, re- 
solves to — twenty-five dollars per annum for insur- 
ance on his life. On the Mutual plan it will secure bim, 
a policy of one thousand dollars. On the Joint Stoeh 
plan the same twenty-five dollars will secure him a policy 
of one thousand five hundred dollars. All that he can 
expect in the form of profits (so called) on the mutua 
plan, cannot exceed one half the yearly pgymont, viz: 
twelve dollars and fifty cents; so that in ten years be 
can gain in profits only one hundred and twenty-five dol 
lars, and in forty years the five handred dollars. Thus 
it will be seen that if a person of the above age should 
die within a year his family get one-half as much again 
on the joint stock plan with the same annual premium, 
as on the mutual plan, and he must live forty years to 
make it equal. ‘ 
Annuities will be granted or purchased, and endow 
ments conferred on terms highly favorable, and accord 
ing to the rates of the most liberal and well-conducted 
i yw in this country and in England 

The Charter of this Company provides that the wite 
may insure the life of her husband, and the amount to 
be paid be secure from creditors at his death 
reditors can also insure the lives of debtors—and 
relatives the lives of those on whom they depend for 
support. . 

An equitable sum will always be paid for Policies sur- 
medial to the Company before they expire. — ae 
Traveling, sea and foreign resi jence Permits will be 
granted at a smal! extra premium , . 

Policies on lives of persone going to California will be 
granted on the Joint Stock principleonly, and at an extra 
rate of premium. : 

Pamphlets containing rates of premiums and general 
information, can be obtained at the office 
The Directors and Officers of the Company are as 
follows : 

DIRECTORS. 
James Dixon, 
William D, beton, 
Chester Adams, 
George D. Jewett, 
Charles Boswell, 
Henry Perkins, 
William Mathor, 
George H. Olmsted, 
William T. Hooker, 


H. Pomroy, 
Henry Keney, 
M. A. Tuttle, 
Elisha Cole, 


Newton Case, 
William N. Matson 


OFFICERS. 
IAMES !"'XON, President 
Ww 2 .. & Vice-President 
H. L. MILLER, ‘Secretary. 
E. K. HUNT, M.D., Medical Examines 
Office in Hartford, 126 Main-street. . 
** Boston, 10 Old State Houee. 
New York, 39 Wall-st. (6 Jauncey Court.) 
H. L. MILLER, Secretary. 
Hartford, March 21,1850.. 68-tf 


MINNESOTA PACKETS. 
SPRING AND SUMMER ARRANGEMENT FOR 


1850. 
REGULAR SEMI-WEEKLY LINE FROM GALE 
NA (ILL.) TO ST. PETERS (MINNESOTA) 
Steamer DR. FRANKLIN, Capt. M. W. Lopwick 
Steamer NOMINEE, Capt. Oxnin Smrru. 
HE Nominee wil! leave Galena every Monday, at [2 
o’clock M., stopping at all intermediate ports, and 
return on Friday. Jbe Dr. Franklin will leave regular- 
ly on Thursday, at 2 o’clock P’.M., will remain at St: 
‘aul on Sunday, and return to Galena on Tuesday. 
Both the above boats are new, fast, light draught, and 
ss superior accommodations for passengers 
They will remain at St. Paul or St. Peters sufficiently 
long to afford passengers an opportunity to visit the Falls 
of st. Anthény. Goods forwarded to the agents at Ga- 
lena to go above will be stored free of expeuse. Every 
attention will be paid to the comfort of passengers, and 
ul ment of freight. 
Travelers reaching Galena on Saturday can leave on 
the Nominee the Monday following. Those leaving 
Chicago after the Sabbath, can take the Dr. Franklin 
on Thursday. 
Aornts -B. H. Campbell & Co., Galena 


PORCELAIN. 

D. G. & D. HAVILAND, 47 Jonn-sTRsst- 
HAVILAND & CO., Lrowoges, France - 

G. & D. H. would respectfully inform ar ty D 2 
D. that they are receiving their l ALL ¢ 10 ne pF mo 
can now exhibit an assortment unequaled. SA MENTS 
rated TABLE: WAKE and PAK LOK On — “shich 
are done by the house in France, 19 oo eg 
cannot be excelled for beauty and duet ie Pu — 
ers will find here whatever they may wish for simple 
or for elecant display. 

Dealers in crockery, 
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Almanac of the American Temperance Union 
1861 is now pablished, and forsale at 149 Nassau- 
It is well filled with statisties and 
reading 9B-0t 


pertioularly invited to eal 

















